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SOMETHING To po.—Many are anxious to “ po 
Goon,” but they see no way opened by which to gratify 
that desire. Obtaining subscriptions for our Journals, which 
teach mankind howto educate their minds and take 
care of their bodies, would be an excellent way for young 
girls and men in every neighborhood to benefit them- 
selves and their acquaintances. Where you are well known 
the people will trust you to forward their subscriptions with- 
out having a regular certificate of agency from us. If all 
the readers of our Journals would take this matter in hand 
they could obtain a hundred thousand new subscribers, 
Shall we not have twenty or fifty thousand? Who will 
respond by sending a club of old and new names? Sample 
numbers to canvas with will be sent gratis. Please address 
the Publishers, 808 Broadway, New York. 





PHRENOLOGY AND FatatisM.—I may say, in 
regard to the objections sometimes urged against Phre- 
nology, its tendency io materialism and fatalism, that the 
same objections may be made to any other system of men- 
tal philosophy. I do not think that such objections belong 
to Phrenology any more than toany other system of intel- 
lectual science which you can possibly construct—Henry 

Ward Beecher. 


a 


Phrenology. 


‘*When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy - 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society bas a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness."’"—Hon. T. J. Ruse. 











A WORD FOR WOMAN. 





Sepentary habits, deficiency of bodily exer- 
cise, and improper postures in sitting, are pro- 


| lific sources of ill health and premature death to 





thousands of the women of the present day, who, 
with proper habits, might not only enjoy robust 
health, and transmit good constitutions to their 
children, but also live to bring them up, and at 





PROPER MODE OF SITTING. 


last, in full maturity of age, sink to the repose 
of the grave like a glorious setting sun. 

In the first place, the dress of girls should be 
loose, in no sense restricting the free action of 
the muscles and the process of respiration ; whale- 
bones, corsets and shoulder braces, as a support, 
should be repudiated, and the muscles should be 
exercised to give them growth and power to 


| 


brace up the spine. The posture in sitting and 
standing should be self-sustaining and erect, bal- 


| anced on the spine as the centre of gravity. 





Then the motions will be easy and graceful, and 
all the muscles on every side of the spine called 
into healthy activity and power, each acting as 
a brace, like the shrouds that support the mast of 
a ship. 

Children at school and at home should be ad- 
monished to sit erect; not to lounge, and half 
double themselves up in deep rocking-chairs and 
broad sofas. Many, in sitting, bend their bodies 
in such a way as to cramp themselves at the pit 
of the stomach and bring their shoulders forward 
so as to compress their lungs, inducing a torpid 
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IMPROPER MODE OF SITTING. 


condition of the liver, stomach and lungs, a gene- 
ral depression of vital action if not dyspepsia, 
spinal disease and consumption. 

A mere glance at the accompanying figures 
will show the true and the false mode of sitting, 
and it will not be difficult to infer the unfor- 
tunate effects of the one upon health, as it is 
upon the laws of taste, grace and beauty. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SPEECH, 
ALPHABETS: THEIR HISTORY. 

Tue subjoined paragraphs are taken from the 
“Introduction” to “ Pitman’s Manual of Phono- 
graphy,” furnished by Alexander John Ellis, 
B.A., the distinguished English philologist. They 
contain much valuable information condensed 
into a small compass. 

Speecu : Irs Oriers.—An easy and distinct 
mode of communicating our thoughts and fecl- 
ings to similarly constituted beings,is one of 
the first and most pressing wants of social life. 
Looks, signs, gestures, are not in all cases suf- 
ficiently expressive, and it would be difficult to 
imagine that two human beings, whose vocal 
organs were unimpaired, should pass any con- 
siderable length of time in each other’s com- 
pany without using articulate sounds as their 
medium of communication. Indeed, we never 
find a family of human beings without a common 
language. As long as intercourse between 
family and family remains difficult, each family 
has its own language. Facilitation of inter- 
course diminishes the number of dialects; and 
now that travelling is becoming so general, we 
may look forward, with some degree of hope, to 
a time when “the whole earth” shall again be 
“ of one language and of one speech.”’ But how- 
ever great the facility of travelling may become, 
there will always exist a necessity for a means 
of communication independent of personal inter- 
course. To effect this, recourse must necessarily 
be had to durable, visible signs. The day may 
be far distant in which a universal language will 
be realized ; but the means by which it will be 
expressed, when it has grown into existence, and 
which, if previously prepared, may have great 
influence on its formation, may be already de- 
veloped. 

Irs RepresentaTion.—The human organs of 
speech are the same in all the world, their mode 
of action is the same, and, therefore, the sounds 
which they are capable of producing are the 
same. From these sounds, which, probably, do 
not exceed one hundred for the expression of all 
the languages in the world, each group of fami- 
lies, called a nation, has adopted a comparatively 
small number to express its own ideas. But the 
first persons who struck out the noble idea of 
representing the sounds of speech, were not ac- 
quainted with any languages beyond their own ; 
or, at most, beyond the group of languages to 
which their own belonged; and they, conse- 
quently, limited their signs to the expression of 
those elements only with which they were ac- 
quainted. Their success was various; but, in 
one of the oldest systems of writing arranged 
on this principle, the Sanscrit, we have an ex- 
ample of the most perfect attempt at represent- 
ing the elements of spoken sounds by visible 
signs that has-yet been adopted by a whole na- 
tion, as the dress of their literature. 

AvPHabets : Tuer History.—The European 
languages, it is well known, are closely related 
to the Sanscrit ; and a very slight modification 
of the Sanscrit characters would have fitted them 
for the representation of the elements of Euro- 
pean sounds. But it was not to be. The Euro- 
peans, probably, left India before the invention 
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of writing; and the idea of representing the 
elementary sounds of speech by visible signs, 
seems tohave been conveyed to them from a 
totally different quarter. The languages known 
as the scientific, namely, the Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Arabic, contain sounds very dissimilar to 
the European, with, of course, some similar or 
identical ; and the first imperfect attempt to 
represent these sounds in a kind of skeleton 
character, was brought by commerce from Pha- 
nicia to Greece. The Greeks adopted the char- 
acters of the Phoenicians, and as their pronun- 
ciation of the Pheenician names, for the first two 
characters in the scheme, was a/pha, beta, the 
term “ alphabet” has descended to modern times 
as the name of any collection of symbols which 
represent the elements of spoken sounds. That 
this alphabet did not represent the Pheenician 
language with great accuracy, is more than pro- 
bable ; but it certainly represented the Greek 
language much worse. The Greeks contented 
themselves with rounding the forms of the let- 
ters, and adding one or two characters, chiefly 
contractions, and thus left the alphabet to come 
down to posterity. But the mischief of the orig- 
inal error still remains. The Romans adopted 
the Greek characters, with a few unimportant 
variations ; notwithstanding which, it remained 
very inadequate to the representation of Latin ; 
while the northern nations, who came down like 
locusts upon the Roman empire, seized upon the 
Roman letters, among the otlfer spoils, and vio- 
lently contorted them for the representation of 
languages which differed most remarkably from 
the Latin, both in the number and quality of the 
elementary sounds. Some few (the Sclavonic, 
for example) were happy enough to escape this 
second Babel, and rejoice in a convenient alpha- 
bet of their own. But each nation that did use 
the Roman alphabet, used it in its own fashion, 
and the variety of fashions thus introduced, was, 
as may be supposed, very great. 


Tue Exorisa Lancuace.—Out of a mixture of 
Saxon, Danish, French, Latin, and Greek ele- 
ments arose our own tongue, harsh and uncouth 
at first, but gradually winning its way, and now 
bidding fair, by its own inherent merits, by the 
richness of its literature, and by the extent of 
our commerce, to become, if not the universal 
language itself, itsimmediate progenitor. “The 
English language,’’ observes the eminent phil- 
ologist, Prof. Grimm, “ possesses a power of ex- 
pression such as never, perhaps, was attained by 
any human tongue. Its altogether intellectual 
and singularly happy foundation and develop- 
ment, has arisen from a surprising alliance be- 
tween the two noblest languages of antiquity—the 
German and the Romanesque—the relation of 
which to each other is well known to be such 
that the former supplies the material foundation, 
the latter the abstract notions. Yes, truly, the 
English language may, with good reason, call 
itself a universal language, and seems chosen to 
rule future times, in a still greater degree, in 
all the corners of the earth’ In richness, sound 
reason, and flexibility, no modern tongue can be 
compared with it—not even the German, which 
must shake of many a weakness before it can 
enter the lists with the English.” 
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Its Derective REPRESENTATION. —But into 
this language, which grew up almost unawares, 
as a wild plant in a fertile soil, the mode of 
writing each word was (with, of course, frequent 
variations) copied from the language from which 
the word itself was derived ; each of the primi- 
tive languages using the Roman alphabet after 
its own fashion. Custom sanctioned the abuse, 
and at the present day we have a mode of spell- 
ing so far removed from any apparent attempt to 
represent the sounds of speech, that we should 
scarcely have guessed there had ever been any 
intention of doing so, had we known its histury. 
The English language, although arrived at a 
high pitch of refinement, is, in its dress, almost 
in the primitive ideagraphic stage. Its words 
are symbols of ideas rather than of sounds, and 
it is only after severe, long, and harassing prac- 
tice, that we can be sure of associating the right 
sound with the right sign. The present alpha- 
bet, considered as the groundwork of a system 
of orthography in which the phonetic system 
prevails, is an entire failure. It is defective in 
means for representing sounds, and the symbols 
it employs are used in such various senses that 
the mind of the reader becomes perplexed. Di- 
graphs must be looked upon as single letters, 
quite as much as the single letters themselves ; 
for they have not the value of a combination of 
letters, but of one letter. Viewed in this light, 
the English alphabet will be found to consist, 
not of twenty-six letters only, but of more than 
two hundred! and almost every one of these two 
hundred symbols varies its meaning at times, so 
that after having learned one meaning for each 
of them, the reader has not learned all their 
meanings ; and having learned all their mean- 
ings, he has no means of knowing which one he 
is toapply at any time. We violate every prin- 
ciple of a sound alphabetical system more out- 
rageously than any nation whatever. Our char- 
acters do not correspond to our articulations, and 
our spelling of words cannot be matched for 
irregularity and whimsical caprice. 

Proposep Puonetic RerRessntation.—To this 
disregard of the principles of a true orthography, 
in the representation of the English language, 
and the consequent difficulty of acquiring a cor- 
rect knowledge of its spelling and pronuncia- 
tion, may be referred the fact, that millions 
speak the English language who are incapable 
of reading and writing it. It is, also, the cause 
of a great waste of time in the attainment of the 
elements of learning by the young. The realiza- 
tion of a reformed system of orthography by 
which these evils would be removed, many prac- 
tical educators have considered as highly desir- 
able, though it has generally been thought to be 
uvattainable. That which few had courage even 
to hope for, has been given to the world through 
the apparently unimportant circumstance of the 
publication, in 1837, of a new system of short- 
hand, based on an analysis of the English spoken 
language. Mr. Isaac Pitman, the author of 
Phonography, had, originally, no intention to 
disturb the established orthography of the lan- 
guage, and, in the third edition of his work, 
published in 1840, he observed, “ It is, of course, 
utopian to hope to change the printed medium 
of intercourse of the millions who speak the Eng- 
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lish language; but it is not extravagant or 
hopeless to attempt to find a substitute for the 
complicated system of writing, which we at 
present employ.” Inabouta year after this dis- 
claimer was published, the success of phonetic 
short-hand writing led many, who employed the 
system, to ask themselves the question, why the 
principle of phonetic spelling, which was found 
so advantageous in writing, should not be applied 
to printing. The blessings that would follow 
the introduction of a natural system of spelling 
and the evils of the current orthography, began 
now to appear in their true light; and after 
many attempts to construct a phonetic printing 
alphabet, with corresponding forms for long-hand 
writing, phonetic printing commenced in Janu- 
ary, 1844,in the English Phonotypie Journal. 
We are encouraged to hope, from what has al- 
ready been effected, in the production and dis- 
semination of books printed phonetically, that, 
in the course of time, the current orthography 
will give place to a system in which the phonetic 
idea will be uniformly respected. It is true that 
several attempts to construct and bring into use 
a phonetic alphabet had been previously made, 
by men eminent in literature, or formidable by 
their abilities ; but they were characterized by 
extreme inattention to details, and society had 
not, in any degree, been prepared for the change. 
The cause of orthographic reform is honored in 
having been pioneered by such men as Sir John 
Cheke (1540), Bishop Wilkins (1668), and Dr. 
Franklin (1768). The fear which is entertained 
by some, that the etymology of words would be 
obscured by the introduction of phonetic spell- 
ing, is groundless. The highest authority on 
this subject, Dr. Latham, says, “all objections 
to change in spelling on the matter of theoretical 
propriety, are as worthless as they ever could 
be thought to be.”” The learned Chevalier Bun- 
sen asserts, that “the theory of etymology is 
inseparable from that of phonology.” ‘lhese 
opinions deserve to be made as public as is the 
groundless objection that phonetic spelling is 
destructive of etymology. 





CONFESSIONS OF A TOBACCO 
CHEWER. 





NUMBER I. 


I usep tobacco a quarter of acentury. Like 
thousands of boys of to-day, I labored with per- 
tinacious assiduity to learn “the manly art,’ 
encountering sickness, such as no mortal can 
know unless he goes to sea, or tries the virtues 
of tobacco. 

Regarding tobacco-sickness as a lack of stam- 
ina, and immunity from, or power to overcome 
it as an evidence of manly vigor, I summoned 
every element of hope, and pride, and shame, to 
fortify my resolution, and brace me up for the 
conflict. 

How many times did my resolution yield as 
my struggling nature so deeply revolted at the 
poisonous drug, and then I promised with all my 
stomach never to try another cigar. 

These promises, however, were never spoken, 
except when I was alone, and there were none of 
my cigar companions present to hear; for des- 
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pite my intense feeling of animal disgust for 
the accursed weed, my ambitious nature was 
still strong in the cause. 

Eight of us one cold winter’s night, in the 
year 1827, got into a small, close room with a 
hot stove, and commenced smoking cigars. The 
room in five minutes was so full of smoke that 
we could hardly see each other, and the strife on 
the part of each, seemed to be, to see who could 
stand it longest without getting sick. The ci- 
gars, I remember, were of the rankest kind, 
called “supes,”’ being made of strong American 
tobacco ; besides they did not smoke very freely, 
almost requiring a blister on the back of one’s 
neck to draw the smoke through them. The ef- 
fort to draw the reluctant smoke through the 
execrable cigars, which, in our “ greenness,’ we 
supposed were “first rate,’’ promoted sickness 
in a great degree. 


Of the whole party not one escaped being 
sick ; and after sweltering in such a hot room, 
pumping miserable smoke through mean cigars 
until we were in a reeking perspiration, we ad- 
journed to a neighboring snow-bank, each glad 
to stretch himself at full length, rub his face in, 
and eat the snow to allay the mortal nausea. 

I am blest with the most equable stomach of 
any man I ever knew ; have lived twenty years 
without feeling the slightest qualm at the stom- 
ach from general illness, or from those causes 
which frequently arise, and could always do the 
most nauseating duties, or witness with perfect 
composure any process at which eight out of ten 
would be disturbed—-and all without the least 
inconvenience ; but tobacco! oh, Sancho Pan- 
za! it was too much, even for me. 


While on this theme of tobacco sickness, my 
mind goes back to 1822. I had brought home 
to my aunt, God bless her merry heart, for she 
still lives and is fond of a joke as ever, I had 
brought home for her a box of fresh snuff, and 
while I was gone to the store my mother had 
told her I had indicated a fondness for it, so my 
aunt thought she would give me enough of it 
for once, and thereby break me of the growing 
habit. So, kindly thanking me for having done 
the errand, and opening the box to regale her- 
self, she held it out to me to smell the fragrance 
from the open box. I bent down to inhale the 
odor, and was taking a right earnest inhalation, 
when my aunt lifted the box and thus dived my 
nose into its contents. This she did just in time 
to fill my olfactory department, together with 
my throat. I supposed it to be accidental, and 
in less than three minutes was sitting on a snow- 
bank, the north side of the house, where the 
wind, below zero in coldness, was raving unre- 
sisted. Cold as it was, the great drops of clam- 
my perspiration stood upon my brow, and then 
and there, I resolved never to touch tobacco 
again. I was sure I never again should take 
snuff. I had got enough for life, and almost 
enough for death also. 

Who would have thought that five years after 
this sad experience I would have been smoking 
“supe” cigars as related above, with such un- 
yielding ambition to “ conquer my prejudices,” 

O, inconsistency of human conduct! How 
vascillating the resolution, even when we have 
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all the instincts of unperverted nature to sanc- 
tion those good resolves. Others smoked; at 
least all who had head or stomach enough to 
stand it, and those who had not, were weak, 
were not considered manly. Thus approbative- 
ness prompted me to do as others were trying 
to do. I smoked because they did—they tried 
it because I did; and thus we aped the heroic in 
each others presence, and suffered all but death 
lest each should mock the other respectively. 
What a pack of precious fools and cowards were 
we, each playing the hero for fear of the ridi- 
cule of as weak a fool as himself. 

But I conquered my repugnance at last, by 
dint of trying, by repeating the effort. Nature 
does the best she can to repel the invasion of 
noxious and poisonous substances; but when 
she has the will of man, or inexorable circum- 
stances to deal with, she fortifies herself against, 
or adapts herself to, those circumstances, though 
really foreign to her being, and finally learns to 
love them with an unnatural appetite, and 
craves the indulgence as a boon. 

There never was a truer illustration of this, 
than in the lines of Pope. 

“ Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 
That, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 


Yet seen too oft, fumiliar with her face, 
We first endure, then prry, then EMBRACE.” 


I endured, and though an object of pity often, 
I finally embraced the vile article as a friend 
indispensable. 

Though nature had consented to tolerate its 
use in moderation, still the insidious power of 
appetite, or nervous craving, would sometimes 
outrun the real conquests which the habit had 
made over my constitution, and thus impose a 
heavier burden than it was able to bear. If I 
smoked an extra cigar, or found one a little 
stronger than those I commonly used, tobacco- 
sickness was the result, together with a cold, 
clammy sweat—known only to matriculating 
tobacco-users, like that which accompanies 
death, or, as in this instance, makes one think 
he is near dying, and which, as often as it oc- 
curred, made me resolve to dash away for ever 
the bane of my life. Every such resolution of 
reformation was made sincerely, but like sick- 
bed repentance generally, it was dissipated by 
returning health. 

But twenty-five years of history cannot be 
condensed into a ten minutes’ talk. The habit 
was one of long continuance, and I cannot gov- 
ern it in a hurry. I suppose I used the equiva- 
lent of three cigars a day (while thousands use 
ten or more daily) for a quarter of a century— 
each cigar being five inches in length, would be 
one foot three inches daily, 456 feet in a year, 
and in twenty-five years, 11,400 feet, or over 
two miles. Only to think of a cigar, made of 
poisonous and nauseous tobacco, two miles in 
length, lighted at one end, and the slave of a 
vile habit tugging at the other end for twenty- 
five years! Or, to change the form of the habit 
to chewing, think of a decent man biting from 
and chewing up a roll of tobacco two miles long! 
enough to poison to death as many men as could 
stand in a row the entire distance, if it could be 
put into and kept in them for six hours. The 
inconveniences of such a habit, and the ridicu- 
lous positions into which the tobacco-chewer is 
thrown—the annoyance to wife, the disgust of 
friends, the turning et of the child, refusing 
to be contaminated with a kiss, the offensive 
breath, and a thousand other humiliating expe- 
riences, are they not ray on my memory, 
and can they all be told in a single article? 
Please let me take breath. 
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PORTRAIT OF MILLARD FILLMORE. 





MILLARD FILLMORE. 


+o 


[From the Phrenological Journal for 1850.) 
Mr. Fittmore has much inherent power of 
constitution, large lungs, excellent nutritive 


, ceived the latent talents ofthe young man, and 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


induced him to study law, for which he gene- 
rously furnished the means. He remained in 


| Judge Wood’s office above two years, studying 


apparatus, and his whole animal economy is 


characterized by tenacity, compactness, vigor 
and elasticity. All the side organs, Combative- 


ness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Cautious- | 
ness, Alimentiveness, etc., are large, and give en- | 


ergy combined with discretion, and directed by 
intellect. He would therefore, commit few mis- 
takes, be discreet and politic. 

Self-Esteem is not remarkable, but Approba- 
tiveness is quite strong, which would render him 
more ambitious than dignified, and somewhat 
more courteous than commanding, both in de- 
portment and character. His top-head, includ- 
ing the moral region, is fairly developed, though 
by no means remarkable. 

Intellectually, he is a practical, off-hand, in- 
telligent, business man, rather than a profound 
philosopher, or original thinker. 

Mr. Fillmore was born at Summer Hill,Cayuga 
County, N. Y., January 7th, 1800. His fa- 
ther was a farmer in very limited circumstances, 


with that industry and perseverance which have 
ever marked his course ; during this time he also 
taught school in the winter months to provide 
for his expenses as far as possible. 

In 1822 he entered a law office at Buffalo, and 
spent a year studying and teaching, when he 
was admitted to the bar, and removed to Aurora, 
the residence of his father, to commence the 
practice of his profession. In 1826 he married 
Abigail Powers. Several years were now main- 
ly employed by Mr. Fillmore in diligent judicial 
studies, and in the limited legal practice ofa 
country town. 

In 1829 be was elected to the Legislature of 


| New York, and for three years (during which 


The family removed to Aurora, Erie Co.,in 1819, | 


where the father still carries on a farm of mod- 
erate dimensions, in a style not more pretending 
than is common to thriving farmers of that dis- 
trict. A most limited common school education 


was all that the narrow means of the father | 


could bestow on the son. When fifteen years old 
he was sent to learn the trade ofa clothier, at 
which he worked four years, improving all his 
spare time in reading from a little library in the 
village. 

At theage of nineteen he made the acquaint- 
ance of Judge Wood, of Cayuga Co., who per- 


time he removed his residence to Buffalo) held a 
seat in that body. Here he was remarkable for 
constant devotion to, and unwearied industry in, 
his duties. In 1832 he was elected to the twen- 
ty-third Congress, and served creditably. In 
the fall of 1836 he was again returned for the 
same office, and by a faithful discharge of his 
difficult duties, firmly established his reputation 
in the House. 

He was re-elected to the next Congress, and 
accepted the responsible position of Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means. In the 
duties of this post, at a trying crisis, he manifes- 
ted such industry and practical talent as to fully 


| sustain the confidence of his colleagues. His 


public reputation.perhaps rests more upon the 
manner in which he filled this very important 
post in the twenty-seventh Congress than on any 
other portion of his career. 

After this, Mr. Fillmore returned to Buffalo to 
the practice of his profession. In 1844 he was 








run by the Whigs of New York for Governor, but 
was beaten by Silas Wright. In 1847 he was 
elected Controller of the State, and removed to 
Albany to discharge the duties of that office, 
which he held till February, 1849, when he re- 
signed it, prior te his induction into the Vice 
Presidency, to which post he had been elevated 
by the Presidential election of 1848. 

On the ninth day of July 1850, by the death of 
General Taylor, Mr. Fillmore succeeded to the 
Office of President. Having served out the un- 
expired term of Gen. Taylor he retired to pri- 
vate life. He has recently made the tour of Eu- 
rope, and everywhere he met with that general 
respect and courtesy which his commanding 
appearance, gentlemanly deportment and for- 
mer high position, were well calculated to in- 
spire. He was nominated by the American Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, last winter, to the 
Presidency, which nomination he has formally 
accepted. 





JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


[In the Phrenological Journal for March, 1852, 
we published the following character of Colonel 
Fremont ; and now that he is nominated for the 
Presidency, we republish it, for the benefit of our 
readers, with his Portrait and Biography.) 


PHKENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Cotonet Fremont has a temperament of 
wiry toughness, and extraordinary elasticity. 
His entire organization is one of rare compact- 
ness, and as fine in fibre as it is dense and endur- 
ing. His body and head partaking alike of these 
qualities, accounts for the hardihood and activity 
of the former, and the clearness, persistence, 
and unbounded energy of the latter. His head, 
face and body, are very harmoniously propor- 
tioned, each one in itself, and each to the others. 
The head appears very high from the ears, indi- 
cating extraordinary Firmness, with large Vene- 
ration and Benevolence. These faculties give 
an elevated and aspiring tendency of character, 
and a grasp after great achievements. Great 
length from the ears to the forehead is also seen, 
showing very large Perceptive, and prominent 
Reflective organs. Thus all the organs neces- 
sary for the clear thinker, the civil engineer, and 
the scholar in natural science, are decidedly 
large. Behold the prominence in the centre of 
the upper part of the forehead, just above where 
the hair commences, indicating remarkable sa- 
gacity in judging of human nature at sight. 
This gives a most essential qualification for read- 
ing strangers, and ruling men in emergencies, 
and is an indispensable requisite to success in all 
who would govern a school, a congregation, a 
manufactory, a mercantile establishment, a de- 
liberative body, a ship, or an army. Thisstrong 
faculty of Colonel Fremont has often been sig- 
nally displayed in his hazardous enterprises over 
the Rocky Mountains, and other expeditions, 
when it was necessary to make his mind the 
inspiring incentive to others to put forth almost 
superhuman effort, and yet submit to his direc- 
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tion without complaint, and endure everything 
for him and his cause. Napoleon, Jackson, and 
others, have been conspicuous examples of this 
power to read and rule character. Firmness, 
Self-Esteem, and Combativeness, of course, are 
importdnt coadjutors, but these are of little 
avail in governing men unless the person pos- 
sesses that insight into character which enables 
him te address each person or class according to 
their nature. 

Self-Esteem and Approbativeness are large in 
his head, and are strongly indicated in his char- 
acter in unflinching self reliance and dignity,with 
a high degree of sensitiveness as to his reputa- 
tion and personal honor. 

In his organization are seen the elements of 
the patient scholar, the investigating critic, the 
mathematician, the pioneer, the ambitious, hon- 
orable, energetic, thorough, reliable character, 
and business man. 

To the foregoing we may add, that his so- 
cial organs are large, giving him very strong 
friendship and the disposition to cling tena- 
ciously to those for whom he forms an attachment. 
He is eminently endowed with Inhabitiveness, 
which inspires him with the spirit of patriotism 
and a deep interest in home and the associations 
of domestic life. He has a most marked indi- 
viduality of character. He is not only courage- 
ous, self-reliant, resolute and prompt in action, 
cool and self-poised in situations of imminent 
peril, but he is remarkably persevering and de- 
termined. In the highest excitements of tri- 
umph, or in the fiercest struggles with difficulty 
and opposition, his very great Conscientiousness 
leads him to be most scrupulously just, even in 
respect to the least important affairs. ‘This often 
makes him hesitate, lest he should speak or act 
wrongly. 

He has a very prominent development of Con- 
structiveness and Calculation, as seen in the por- 
trait at the region of the temple and outer an- 
gle of the eyebrow ; hence he could be successful 
in mechanical invention, especially in emergen- 
cies, and, in conjunction with his reasoning in- 
tellect, could exhibit most decided talent in 
mathematics, and close consecutive reasoning. 


He has such a combination of temperament | 


and mental organization as to enable him to 
grasp, by a kind of intuition, the spirit of a 
subject ; and these decisions, apparently impul- 
sive, will bear the scrutiny of calm, philosophical 
investigation. 

He is frank and direct in speech and conduct, 
but circumspect and prudent in the choice of his 
subject or line of action. His modesty and re- 
serve, and his fear of doing wrong, or injuring 
the feelings of others, almost amour s to a de- 
fect, until stern duty calls him out, ‘hen he acts 
bravely ; but when he has accomplished the pur- 
pose of his effort, he hides himself again in his 
quiet yet dignified modesty. 

All his portraits indicate that he inherited 
some of the most important traits of character 
from his mother, viz., his large social and relig- 
ious developments, together with those which 
produce taste, imagination and enthusiasm, com- 
bined with a delicate sense of duty, sympathy, 
and intuitive judgment, the disposition to live 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN 


for the future instead of in the past, and to rely 
upon an over-ruling Providence. 

Intellectually he is more characterized for 
originality of thought, soundness of understand- 
ing, ability to investigate first principles, ana- 
lyze, discriminate and combine, than for mere 
quickness of observation and copiousness of lan- 
guage. Heisremarkable for neatness and order ; 
and everything under his supervision, whether 
minute or vast, is scanned with care and con- 
trolled like clock work. Few men have as much 
heroism and ability to lead and control difficult 
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and dangerous enterprises, and fewer still ex- | 


hibit as much simplicity and modesty in general 
intercourse with society. 


BIOGRAPHY,—FROM LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


CoLoneL Fremont, who has been nominated 
for the presidency by the Republican Convention 
at Philadelphia, was born at Savannah, Ga. on the 
21st Jan., 1813. The family residence, however, 


was in Charleston, S.C., where he was bred and 


educated. 
He is of French descent on the father’s side,and 


the mother was a Virginian, who was early left 


a widow, with the care of three children, and 
extremely limited means. Being the eldest, he 
was surrounded by privations which early called 
forth all the strength of his indomitable courage, 
will and heroism. 

In 1828 he entered the junior class of Charleston 
College, and on leaving whigh he engaged in 
teaching mathematics as a means of support for 
his widowed mother and two younger children. 

In 1833 he obtained a post on the sloop-of-war 
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Natchez, and served on board of her two years. 
and a half. 

On returning he adopted the profession of sur- 
veyor ond railroad engineer, and was employed 
in the survey of a route from Charleston to 
Cincinnati. Shortly after, at the recommendation 
of Mr. Poinsett, then Secretary of the Navy, he 
was appointed chief assistant surveyor under M, 
Nicollet, a distinguished French savan in the 
United States’ service, in an exploring expedition 
over the northwestern prairies, during the years 
1838 and 1839. While absent he received the 
appointment of second lieutenant in the Corps 
of Topographical Engineers. 

On his return to Washington, and while 
preparing maps and a report of this survey, he 
formed the acquaintance of the family of Col. 
Benton, which resulted in the marriage of one of 
his daughters in 1841. This, however, required 
of the gallant young officer about as much heroism 
as any act of his life, for it is understood that 
Col. Benton, the bride’s father, was opposed to 
the match—for Fremont was almost unknown, 
and had nothing but his commission and his 
talents to recommend him. But he who had in 
him the spirit to brave the steeps and snows of 
the Rocky Mountains, was not to be daunted in 
an affair where youth and beauty beckoned him 
onward. So he sought in Washington a 
clergyman of his own profession, viz., that of the 


| Protestant Episcopal Church, to unite them in 


marriage ; but they all refused, because Col. 
Benton, then being in his palmy days of power in 
the Federal City, no Episcopal or other leading 
clergyman thought fit to risk his disapprobation 
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by solemnizing the marriage of his daughter in 
opposition to his will. In this dilemma a lady, 
who was a Catholic, offered to find a priest who 
would knit the knot and ask no questions. This 
offer being accepted, she brought ina priest of 
the Catholic Church, called Father Horseigh, who 
performed the ceremony. 

The daring young lover, who thus braved the 
veteran senator of Missouri, soon taught his 
venerable father-in-law to respect him for his 
talents and noble deeds, and to look upon him 
with pleasure and pride. She whose grace and 
beauty could thus tempt our hero, has proved 
herself worthy of the risk he ran, and evinced 
that her judgment and discrimination in respect 
to her own choice were not inferior to her 
fascinations. 

In May, 1842, the United States, having ap- 
proved his plan, and accepted his propositiom to 
penetrate the Rocky Mountains, he set out with a 
mere handful of men on the first of his three 
exploring expeditions. This lasted five months, 





and resulted inthe exploration of the famous | 
South Pass, one of the great highways to Cal- 


ifornia and Oregon. 
care and skill its 


He examined with great 
geological, geographical, 


botanical, and other peculiarities, and stood on | 


the Wind River Peak, the highest summit of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

His report of this expedition was read the 
world over with the highest interest, and at once 
established the character of its author as aman of 
science, of bold adventure, and unpretending 
modesty. 

Not yet satisfied, Fremont was eager to ew 
plore that vast tract of wilderness over which 
the white man’s foot never roamed, which lay 
between his first route and the explorations of 
Commodore Wilkins on the Pacific coast, and 
thus to lay open tocivilized men the unknown 
expanse on both sides of the Rocky Mountains. 

On the 29th May, 1843, Fremont, with his 
party of thirty-nine persons, started from the 
village of Kansas, and were occupied in this 
exploration till August of the next year. He ap- 
proached the mountains by a new line, scaled their 
summits south of the South Pass, obtained the first 
accurate information relative to the Great Salt 
Lake; the great basin of Utah, and first brought 
to light, as it were, the region now constituting 
the Territory of Utah and the State of Cali- 
fornia, and established the geography of the 
western partof our Continent. 

In 1844 he was again at Washington, planning 
another expedition, even while preparing his 
report of the last, andin the Spring of 1845, 


Fremont, now a Captain, set out ona third ex- | 


pedition, designed to survey more particularly 
the regions which he had previously visited. 
While engaged in this expedition, and before 
he had heard ofthe commencement of the war 
with Mexico, he was induced by the entreaties of 
the American settlers in the valley of the 
Sacramento, whom the Mexicans threatened to 
drive out of the country, to put himselfat their 
head. Thus led, they defeated the Mexicans. 
Fremont put himself into communication with 
the naval commanders on the coast, and soon, 
in conjunction with Commodore Stockton, ob- 
tained complete possession of California, of which 
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on the 24th of August, he was appointed by Stock- 
ton, military commander. The fighting, however, 
was not yet over. The Californians rose in 
insurrection ; butthe arrival of Gen. Kearney 
with his dragoons from New Mexico, enabled the 
Americans, after some hard-fought battles to 
maintain themselves in possession. Pending 
these operations, a commission arrived for 
Fremont as _ lieutenant-colonel—a promotion 
which neither he nor his friends had solicited, 
but which he gladly received as a ratification on 
the part of the government of his intervention, 


on his own responsibility, in the affairs of Cali- | 


fornia. 

On the arrival of Kearney a dispute arose be- 
tween him and Commodore Stockton as to whom 
belonged the chief command. Kearney ungene- 
rously sought to cast upon Fremont the delicate 
respensibility of deciding which of the contestants 
had the right ofcommand. This he very wisely 
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declined to do, stating his readiness to obey either | 


if they would agree between themselves ; at the 


same time he decided to continue to obey the | 
chief under whom the war had been prosecuted, | 


until the right of priority of command should be | 


settled. 

Kearney, though dissatisfied, did not seek 
resentment until they reached Fort Leavenworth 
on their way home. Here he arrested Fremont 
ona charge of disobedience of orders, and brought 
him before a court-martial for trial. This court 
held that Kearney, and not Stockton, was the 


rightful superior in command, and, as a matter of | 


form, found Fremont guilty of the charges, and 
sentenced him to be dismissed from the service 
They had noright to consider the fact that it was 
impossible for Fremont to know which had 
the right ofcommand, and that had he obeyed 
Kearney instead of Stockton, he might with 
equal reason, apparently, have feared an arrest 
by Stockton. 

That this conviction had nothing to justify it 
but the cold, technical fact of not knowing which 
of two rivals to obey, is evinced by the fact, that 
President Polk tendered to Fremont a new 
commission of the same grade as that of which 
he had been deprived; but he refused to accept 
it, and, like a man of genius, conscious of 
possessing a higher diploma than a president 
could give or a court-martial take away, 
returned to private life, and at once set about the 
completion of his great labors for the good of an 
empire, by planning a fourth expedition, and 
that on his own account. 

This he directed to the discovery of a passage 
across the Rocky Mountains south of the Svuth 
Pass, which he thought might serve for a railroad 
to California. Itneeded but this line to complete 
the survey he had so successfully made, and 
though stripped of government patronage, he re- 
solved to finish his work unaided. 

He mustered thirty-three hardy mountaineers, 
who gloried in him as their leader, and, with one 
hundred and thirty-three mules and the necessary 
equipment, started from Puebla, on the upper 
Arkansas, through perils scarcely equalled in 
Siberia or the Alps) Being misled by his guides 
all his mules anda third of his men perished in 
the snow and cold of the Sierra San Juan, and he 
arrived on foot at Santa Fe, withbarely the 
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breath of life in him, with the loss of everything. 
Nothing daunted, and by no means disheartened, 
he refitted and started again on his perilous but 
glorious march ; penetrated the country of the 
fierce and remorseless Apaches, met many savage 
tribes which he awed or overpowered, and in a 
hundred days from Santa Fe he stood triumphant 
on the glittering banks of the golden Sacra- 
mento. 

Having arrived among his friends, they were 
not slow in reversing the decision of the court- 
martial toward their gallant deliverer, by sending 
him to Washington as “ the first senator of the 
Golden State.” ‘This was a just tribute of a 
gallant people to integrity, heroism, and self- 
sacrificing philanthropy in their hour of 
greatest need, and may be quoted in favor of the 
youthful hero as of higher authority on the score 
of justice than the formal, yet unwilling verdict 
of the court-martial. 

He was elected to the short term of two years, 
at the expiration of which he returned to Califor- 
nia for the purpose of developing the estate 
which he had purchased on an early visit, called 
the Mariposa Grant, which has since become so fa- 
mous for its richness in gold, and in consequence 
of the protracted litigation which selfish usurp- 
ers upon his estate have thought fit to prosecute, 
The government, with singular ingratitude, re- 
sisted his claims, but he has obtained repeated 
decisions in his favor in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and thus triumphed over all op- 
position, and is now doubtless the most wealthy 
man in America. He obtained this wealth, 
however, not by the tricks of trade, but by that 
sagacity which taught him to pay more for 
property in the wilds of California,to which he had 
explored a pathway, than any of his friends 
thought it was worth, and which led the miserable 
Mexican proprietors to chuckle over the capital 
bargain they had made out of the roving 
Yankee. 

Fremont had not only lost his commission, and 
of course his emoluments arising from it, but he 
now found himself annoyed by claims against him 
for supplies which, during the war, had been fur- 
nished the United States’ troops on bis private 
credit. During a visit to London he was arrested 
on one of these claims, and it was only after 
great delay that the government of the United 
States was finally induced to relieve him from 
further annoyance by the payment of these debts. 

“ The name of Fremont,” said an able contem- 
porary in 1852, “is identified forever with some 
of the proudest and most graceful passages in 
American history. His twenty thousand miles 
of wilderness explorations, in the midst of the 
inclemencies of nature and the ferocity of jealous 
and merciless tribes, his intrepid coolness in the 
most appalling dangers, his magnetic sway over 
enlightened and savage men, his vast con- 
tributions to science, his controlling energy in 
the extension of our empire, his lofty and un- 
sullied ambition, his magnanimity, humanity, 
genius, sufferings, and heroism, make all lovers 
of progress, learning, and virtue rejoice that 
Fremont’s services have been rewarded by high 
civil honors, exhaustless wealth,and the admira- 
tion and gratitude of mankind.” 

He has beensingularly fortunate in all he has 
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undertaken, and in all his trials and successes he 
has been equally fortunate in securing for himself 
and his conduct the universal approval of the 
press and the public on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
and no man, perhaps, since the first incumbent, 
ever received a nomination for the presidency, 
and entered the canvass with aclearer record, or 
more universally praiseworthy antecedents. 





HUMANITY TRUE TO ITSELF 

Tue human race, however battered and per- 
verted, has still much in it that is lovely, and 
which serves to indicate its high origin and im- 
mortal destiny. If we look on society with a 
fault-finding disposition, we can discover enough 
to deprecate. We shall find selfishness, jealousy, 
anger and malice ; but if we look candidly we 
shall see far more that will make us love our 
race. The child, following the guidance of its 
native instincts, the very warp of its being, 
rushes into the sunshine, and hunts, not for 
poisonous weeds, but for fragrant flowers. ‘The 
tear that nature bids him weep, is irradiated 
with a smile before it leaves his cheek; and 
when he turns his trusting face upwards, it is to 
admire the glories of the gorgeous day or the 
brilliant beauty of the starry night, not to frown 
on clouds or to search for approaching storms. 
In like manner he looks trustingly into the face 
of humanity, expecting to find truth, purity and 
affection. Nature teaches him to expect that 
which belongs there, and if he finds it not, how 
keen the disappointment. 

We, who are children of larger growth, shquld 
imitate his example. We should look for sun- 
shine, for flowers and smiles—for truth, benevo- 
lence and justice in our fellow-men ; and treat all, 
however rough and uncouth the exterior, as if 
we were dealing with those who have a yearning 
for love, righteousness, and immortal blessedness. 

The dirty urchin, barefooted and ragged, that 
hails us for a peuny on the street-corner at night, 
when the chill wind whistles or the pelting 
storm rages, may be a noble boy struggting 
heroically to save a sick mother and starving 
sisters—or he may have been sent there hungry 
and cold by a drunken father, to beg for money 
to buy rum, under the penalty of a flogging if he 
goes back empty-handed. Spurn not the little 
fellow rudely ; an angelic nature is his—a dia- 
mond in the rough it may be, and needs only to 
be polished to shine lustrously. Give him a bath, 
a dinner and a smile, and the good and the beau- 
tiful of his nature will be brought to the surface, 
appreciable by all. Human Nature, after all, isa 
kindly thing, and capable of all sorts of virtues, 
The very fact that we blame error and sin, shows 
that we appreciate virtue and goodness, and ex- 
pect them from our fellow-man. 

As we stroll through the marts of trade, where 
all that is selfish in man is supposed to prevail, 
or wander through those precincts of the great 
city where the poor and the abandoned are pack- 
ed into mean and filthy abodes, we are often 
reminded that the spirit of goodness still lives in 
man, however much it may be obscured from gen- 
eral observation. We saw a wretched, dirty, 
rum-ruined loafer wandering to find a friend to 
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treat him, or a sixpenny job that he might treat 
himself--we aw this man passing a little, sickly, 
half-clad beggar child asshe sat crouched by a 
hatchway. Well-dressed men had scorned her 
plaintive supplication, and repelled her little 
skinny hand ; but this vagabond gazed a moment 
at the child, and while his eyes moistened and his 
lip quivered, hunted through the empty pockets 
of his tattered garments and at last found a soli- 
tary penny, which he placed in the child’s hand, 
saying: “there, take that; it is all I’ve got, I 
wish it was more.” He passed on, and we 
thought of the good Samaritan and the widow’s 
two mites. 

We saw a lady rich and fashionable enough, 
one would suppose, to be heartless, imperious 
and utterly selfish, waiting to cross Broadway 
through the crowd of carts and stages, when a 
laboring man who was passing with his little 
daughter, kindly offered to escort her over ; she 
accepted his assistance, but while protecting the 
lady he received a blow from a passing vehicle 
which injured his arm and ruined his coat. The 
lady, seeing how much he had risked and suffered 
on her account, and the utter dismay with which 
he and his little girl regarded the ruined gar- 
ment, told him to come to her house, No —, —— 
street, and she would not only give him another 
coat or the means to buy one, but also an entire 
suit for his little daughter, together with an 
order for a year’s tuition in one of the best select 
schools in the city. We turnedaway with swim- 
ming eyes, and left the little group expressing to 
each other their mutual thanks, assured by these 
little incidents, which a single stroll had brought 
us to witness, that human nature, whether in 
rags and wretchedness, or fluttering in silks and 
laces, is, after all, God’s own handiwork, and ca- 
pable of goodness and happiness. 

Let us, then, give it the smile of recognition— 
a word of hope and encouragement ; and, when- 
ever we can, a strong hand to help and protect 
it. God bless humanity, and lead it to a due 
sense of its powers and its worth, of its duty and 
high destiny. 





MIND AND BODY. 


Tae intimate and subtle connexion existing 
between the body and mind, the earthly tene- 
ment and its spiritual inhabitant, have long been 
a study for mental physiologists, and though 
many remarkable results have been reached, 
much yet remains to be éxplained. 

One of the most remarkable results of this won- 
derful reciprocity of action of body and mind, is 
indicated by Sir Henry Holland, in his “ Chap- 
ters on Mental Physiology,’’ under the division 
of ‘‘ the effects of mental attention on bodily or. 
gans.’’ These results go far to explain the phe- 
nomena of “magnetism,” “ electro-biology,” 
&ec. By “mental attention, ” is meant the direc, 
tion of the mind, by voluntary effort, to partio- 
ular organs and parts of the system, It is the 
mind trying to know and become cognizant of 
states of the organism through its telegraphic 
communications and out-posts. Now, observa- 
tion shows that in many persons, such attention 
directed to any organ produces changes in its 
condition and functions. In other words, when 
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we direct our mind upon any part of our body, 
that part becomes subject to disturbing influences 
exerted by the mind, without our knowledge or 
consent. Thus the action of the heart is often 
quickened, or otherwise disturbed by the mere 
centring of the consciousness upon it, indepen- 
dently of any emotion or anxiety. This often 
goes so far as to be exerted through sympathy 
with the organs of others. Thus we know a per- 
son who can never let his attention rest upon the 
weak eyes of another, without immediately feel- 
ing similar weakness in his own! Again, if a per- 
son directs attention to the act of swallowing it 
becomes embarrassing, This explains why some 
persons find it almost impossible to swallow a 
pill. They so direct their whole consciousness 
upon the act that the cesophagus is apparently 
closed by the involuntary action of the mind up- 
on it, while others, to whom the act of swallow- 
ing the pill is indifferent, experience no difficulty. 


| Feelings of nausea may be produced or greatly 











increased in this way, and are suddenly relieved 
by the attention being diverted to other objects. 
We have ourselves had the nauseous feeling in- 
duced by long-continued riding in the cars— 
which while we dwelt upon it seemed to be fast 
becoming overpowering—entirely dissipated by 
falling into conversation, and thus having the 
attention diverted from it. Stammerers always in- 
crease their difficulty of speech by their conscious 
ness of it, when among strangers. The dyspeptic, 
too, aggravates hissymptoms by the constant and 
earnest direction of his mind upon the digestive 
organs, and the functions going on in them. In- 
deed, most diseases may be thus aggravated, asis 
well known to physicians. This shows the im- 
portance of diverting the attention from the dis- 
ease, and engaging the mind in pleasing occupa- 
tion, that the organs may be left to the undis- 
turbed influence of their own recuperative pow- 
ers. Hypochondriacs might well take a hint 
from this. The influence of the mind in disturb- 
ing the functions of the body is not imaginary 
but real.—Portiand Transcript. 





ExTRAORDINARY Memory.—An Englishman, at 
acertain time, came to Frederick the Great, of 
Prussia, for the express purpose of giving him an 
exhibition of his power of recollection. Fred- 
erick went to Voltaire, who read to the King a 
pretty long poem which he had just finished. The 
Englishman was present, and was in such a po- 
sition that he could hear every word of the poem, 
but was concealed from Voaltaire’s notice. After 
the reading of the poem was finished, Frederick 
observed to the author that the production could 
not be an original one, as there was a foreign 
gentleman present who could recite every word 
of it. Voltaire listened with amazement to the 
stranger, as he repeated, word for word, the poem 
which he had been at so much pains in compos: 
ing, and, giving way to a momentary freak of 
passion, he tore the manuscript in pieces. A 
statement was then made to him of the cireum- 
stances under which the Englishman became ac- 
quainted with his poem, which had the effect to 
mitigate his anger, and he was very willing to 
do penance for the suddenness of his passion, by 
copying down the work from a second repe- 
tition of it by the stranger, who was able to go 
through with it as before, 
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In our own time, when society has attained to | 


a high degree of civilization, and is spreading 
itself with unparalleled rapidity over new terri- 
tory, every facility for transferring the conve- 
niencies and improvements which we fossess 
to new territories, shortens the pioneer existence 
which has hitherto been inseparable from “ squat- 
ter sovereignty.” 

The cut represents a steam saw-mill at 
work in the forest. The trees are being cut 
down by the woodman’s axe, hauled to the mill, 


and at once manufactured into lumber. Thisis | 


a fair illustration of the enterprise and tact of 
our times. The improvements in steam-engines 
and boilers, both in constructioa and principle, 
are not allowed to lie dormant in the brain or 
manuscript of the inventive genius, or, at most, 
ministered to the larger wants of commerce, in 
the steamboat or rail-car. They are made at 
once subservient to the first wants of man in his 
rudest state known in civilized communities 

that of an early settler in a new country 
The idea of using the steam-engine for such a 
purpose, and under such circumstances, would 


never have been suggested to the most practical | 
of sufficient water power to propel a water- 


mind thirty years ago. 

Although the cut does not give the propor- 
tions exactly, still it conveys a fair idea of the 
mill, engines and boiler, when in use. A single 
glance will satisfy any one at all acquainted with 
the structure of a saw-mill that the parts of thisone 
are few and easily put together. The saw works 
perfectly easy, and cuts straight, without sash or 
muley rig, thereby obviating the friction which 
has to be overcome in other mills. The mill can 
be located anywhere in the woods ai little ex- 
pense —a simple covering, as a protection from 
rain, being all the building required. 

The steam-engine which furnishes the motive 
power is of the most compact and substantial 
construction, doing its work quietly and expe- 
ditiously, without a murmur or complaint about 
hard work or long hours—making no demands 
for higher wages, with a threat to leave you in 
the midst of a pressing order. Give it a drink of 
pure water from some spring close by, a few tree 
tops, and, by way of rare-bit, some chips made 
by the sturdy woodsman’s axe, and its wants are 
satisfied. These engines are designed expressly 
for the saw-mill represented. The boiler is of 
locomotive construction, and made of the best 
material, great care being taken to test every 
one before leaving the works. We cannot give 
all the minutie in regard to the different parts, 
as persons wishing one of these mills will be 
likely to make such inquiries as suggest them- 
selves. But we must say the mill, with all its 
equipments, is one of the most satisfactory com- 
binations that has ever been presented to the 
public. 
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mill; or where water is sufficient, the great 


| expense required to start a water-mill under the 


old system, being far beyond the means of many 
owners of woodland ; and even where the means 


can be found, the investment will not pay such a | 


per centage as would warrant the outlay. ‘The 
cost of hauling logs to a water-mill often adds 
so much to the expense of manufacturing lum- 
ber, as to make it a serious objection to erecting 
one where water is abundant. With a steam 
mill the location can be selected with a view to 
cheap transportation ; and when the trees in a 
particular locality become scarce, the mill can 


| be moved to another in a few days, without loss 


It will not be long ere our vast prairies and | 


extensive forests will be studded over with steam- 
engines, doing the laborious work of man with 
all the docility and none of the exhaustion of 
domestic animals. It is not alone, however, in 
the outposts of society that these mills are to be 
used. They are destined to effect a revolution 
in the whole lumber trade of the country, by 
bringing into market the extensive forests now 
lying comparatively idle and useless, for want 


or alteration of any fixture. 

Messrs. J. M. Emerson & Co., of No. 1 Spruce 
Street, New York, have been selling a large num- 
ber of these mills, to go to all parts of the country ; 
and the demand for them shows how much such 
improvements are needed and appreciated. Any 
one visiting New York can be directed by Messrs. 
Emerson & Co. to where one of their mills can 
be seen in operation. The astonishingly low 
price at which they can be afforded is calculated 
to make parties who have paid three and four 
times as much, a little credulous as to their ca- 
pacity and performance: to all such we would 
say,come and see. And it will be made evident 
that a good steam saw-mill, all complete, can 
be had for $1,250 to $1,750. 


NEW MODE 
OF CUTTING WAGON FELLIES, EITHER BY 
HAND OR OTHER POWER. 

No machine for planing out wagon fellies of 
different sizes and radius has ever been con- 
structed to operate with such success as the one 
illustrated by the above engraving. Mr. John- 
son has just received the exclusive right to his 
invention through Fowler and Wells, Patent 
Office, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 

The difficulties heretofore experienced in reg- 
ulating the radius of the curve of the felly, and 
| at the same time making the radius of the sweep 
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JOHNSON'’S FELILY-CUTTING MACHINE. 





of the plane to correspond, are very ingeniously 
overcome. The plane is also adjustable to the 
size and depth of the felly which it is desired to 
cut, in a very perfect manner. A is the bed- 
piece, which supports the working parts of the 
machine ; B is a stationary upright guide-pin, 
upon which the hub turns which holds the rod, 
C, passing into and adjustable within the tube, 
D, the tube, D, being made fast to the plane, PF 
as represented. The felly, I, is made fast to the 
felly-table, G, which is also made adjustable 
with the centre-pin, B, by means of the bar, J, 
sliding within a dove-tail channel of the trian- 
gular frame attached to the bed-piece, G. A 
clutch upon the top of J holds it firmly in place, 
except voluntarily moved and set by the gradu- 
ated bar, J—C being graduated, the tube, O, is 
also made adjustable as desired. 

Fellies for carriages are planed very rapidly 
by this machine, and the work is of good qual- 
ity. The plane may be moved by any power 
required ; but the engraving represents a hand- 
plane. Most wagon-makers will use this kind 
for ordinary work. This invention is worthy 
the attention of wagon-makers and mechanics, 
Further information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the inventor, at Clifford, Pa. 

The felly is first blocked out of the plank by 
the ordinary method; and after being firmly 
secured to the felly table, the plane is then ad- 
justed in its sweep to the radius of the carriage 
wheel for which the article is intended—and the 
felly table also adjusted. It is now ready for 
operation, and a few moments’ labor with the 
plane and one turning of the felly, leaves it 
smooth and complete on all sides ready for use. 

Many of the fellies for light and pleasure car- 
riages are made from bent timber, and several 
valuable patents have already been granted for 
machines for bending wagon fellies. But prob- 
ably three-fourths of the wagons now in use have 
fellies so heavy and unyielding, that bending be- 
comes impracticable ; in such cases, the ordinary 
curved felly is still the only article in ordinary 
wear. 
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THE ART OF RISING IN LIFE. 


BY AMOS DEAN, ESQ. 
NUMBER IL. 

Ir may be assumed as true, that all the possi- 
ble varieties of businessand of pursuits in life, 
employ and exhaust all the powers, faculties, en- 
ergies and capacities of individuals. In fact, 
those varieties of business and pursuits are noth- 
ing more than the application of human powers 
and faculties to the different objects upon which 
they were designed toact. Hence itis that busi- 
ness, and pursuits, and occupations become more 
divided, varied, multiplied, rendered more per- 
fect in proportion as a healthy and progressive 
civilization has brought into more energetic ac- 
tion the curious and wonderful endowments of 
body and mind. 

A simple reference to the difference in pursuits 
between the two great varieties of the human 
race who have met and contended for empire 
and existence on this mighty continent, will fur- 
nish ample evidence of this truth. In estimating 
the comparative merits of different professions 
or callings, great care should be taken to attach 
adue degree of importance to the advantages 
and disadvantages offered by each. There are 
some that seem by the common consent of man- 
kind to be deemed more honorable than others. 
They are probably deemed so from the general 
belief that a higher order of mind is required 
for their practice than is necessary for the prose- 
cutfon of other callings. Such are the learned 





professions, as they are termed, of law, physic | 


and divinity. 
But by way of set-off for the advantages de- 
rived from considerations of honor, their practice 


is not, except in instances that are few and rare, | 


of a lucrative character ; and besides the care, 
anxiety, and unceasing exercise of intellectual 
energy required in their faithful prosecution, 
render all the honor acquired an extremely dear 
purchase. That honor is but a poor equivalent 
for the long and protracted watchings ; the deep, 
intense and continued application; the painful 
apprehension that some error has been commit- 
ted, or some omission occurred—all which tend to 
exhaust the energies of the body through the ex- 
cessive action of the mind; to implant in the 
physical frame the symptoms of premature de- 
cay ; and to secure the visitation of death at a 
time when life has just become of value. 

There are some that are deemed more immedi- 
ately lucrative than others. Such are the mer- 
cantile, embracing an extensive class in our com- 
munity. But if fortunes are suddenly acquired 
by mercantile operations, they may be as sud- 
denly lost through the same means, In the man- 
ner in which that business is conducted it is too 
often a mere game of hazard. Great risks are 
required to be incurred in its prosecution, and, 
when taken through the whole of life, many may 
fail where one succeeds. 

There are some that require a larger amount 
of corporeal labor, and in which accumulations 
of property are slowly made. Such are farming 
occupations, in which the most numerous por- 
tion of our citizens are engaged. But although 
accumulations are slower here, yet they are more 
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certainly realized. The situation of the farmer 
is more independent. The glow of health per- 
vades his frame, and a strong common sense char- 
acterizes the action of his mind. Much the same 
kind of remark will apply to the mechanic arts. 
They are more extensively prosecuted in cities, 
amid the busy haunts of men ; and, besides, their 
successful prosecution requires the possession 
originally of a peculiar talent, aptitude, or what 
some term a mechanical ingenuity, without the 
possession of some portion of which but small 
progress can ever be made. 

Again, there are some professions that require 
the constant exercise of particular faculties, in 
order to insure success. Such are the fine arts, 
painting, sculpture, music, &c. None of these 
should ever be undertaken, unless those faculties 
are possessed that are necessary to their success- 
ful prosecution. The powers and faculties pos- 
sessed by the individual should be matter of cau- 
tious and careful inquiry. The choice of the 
profession or calling to be followed, should be 
made by the individual himself, and at that pe- 
riod of life when he is capable of considering 
rightly the different occupations or callings, and 
what is required by each ; and when he has also 
attained sufficient knowledge of himself not only 
to know what mental powers and faculties he pos- 
Sesses, but also to be able to compare them with 
others of his own age, and to perceive wherein 
and in what respect he differs from them. 

There is hardly an instance of an individual 
who has not some definite, peculiar tendencies, 
These consist in the predominance of one or more 
faculties in his mental constitution. This creates, 
of itself, an original bias or inclination towards 
that particular pursuit in life which involves the 
exercise of the predominating faculty or class of 
faculties possessed. No better rule can, there- 
fore, be laid down than for the individual himself, 
when his mind has become sufficiently matured 
to comprehend what faculties are required to 
be exerted in the prosecution of different kinds 
of business, and also to understand rightly his 
own powers and the peculiarities of his own men- 
tal constitution, to select for himself the spe- 
cial business or pursuit in life to which all his 
industry and efforts shall mainly be directed. 

Men, whether old or young, and especially the 
latter, seldom err when they follow the dictate 
of their own nature in reference to their occupa- 
tion for life. The great success which many 
have experienced is in part to be explained from 
the circumstance that the business they follow is 
in harmony with the mental constitution with 
which they have been originally endowed ; that 
they have been privileged with selecting, and 
fortunate in choosing that for which they were 
first designed. In making this choice, too much 
care cannot be bestowed in arriving, by a rigid 
analysis, at the kind and class of faculties requir- 
ed to be exercised to insure success in any busi- 
ness pursuit. No one, for instance, destitute of 
mechanical ingenuity and contrivance should 
embark in any mechanic art. No one destitute 
of fair intellectual endowment should think of 
engaging in either of the learned professions. 
No one possessed of large Cautiousness, sufficient 
to originate fears and alarming apprehensions, 
should ever undertake mercantile or other 
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operations involving great variety of hazard. 
No one without those special endowments that 
qualify for enjoying the productions of the paint- 
er and the sculptor, should ever meddle with the 
pencil gr the chisel. 

The pursuit or calling should be calmly, delib- 
erately, and advisedly selected, after availing 
one’s self of all the lights which experience can 
furnish, and all the facts which consciousness 
can render up from its mysterious recesses; af- 
ter consulting all the suggestions of reason, and 
all the tendencies or biases of nature ; and after 
having reduced, as far as possible, within the 
domain of knowledge, what powers and faculties 
are required, and what are possessed. If any, 
the slightest, repugnance be felt, it should have 
its weight ; or if the least reluctance be experi- 
enced, it should claim all the consideration it is 
justly entitled to ; because the moral nature is 
the source of both, and no dictate of that can 
ever be disregarded with impunity. 

The choice being once deliberately made, let 
it be emphatically a choice forlife. It should be 
adesignation of that particular pursuit or busi- 
ness as the one of all others which is to engross 
principally the powers and capacities of body 
and mind; and that, too, while body and mind 
continue ina state of union with each other. 

It is quite possible for one particular calling 
or pursuit to embrace within it a number of tol- 
erably distinct varieties. The mercantile de- 
partment, for instance, has many sub-divisions ; 
each one of which, although more or less con- 
nected with every other, has, nevertheless, its 
own special peculiarities, which are required to 
be known before success in its prosecution can be 
anticipated. The great fact, however, that all 
the varieties are subject to certain general prin- 
ciples which apply equally to each, renders safer 
and easier the passage from one to another, and 
may, under certain circumstances, fully justify 
an abandonment of one variety with the view of 
selecting and following some other. And yet 
this should never be done without adequate rea- 
son, because the habit of change is by all possible 
means to be avoided, as it always has a tendency 
to render one dissatisfied with present occupa- 
tions, ever suggesting that some other business 
or pursuits are more productive and more desir- 
able. The oceasions that would justify a change 
from one pursuit or great department of industry 
to another are so extremely rare, that a rule ex- 
cluding every such change should be laid down 
and adhered to. The principle of this rule is 
involved in the old maxim, ‘ let the shoemaker 
stick to his last; ’’ and there is in it much of 
sound sense and practical wisdom. 

The successful prosecution of any business, al- 
though apparently easy and simple, involves the 
knowledge of principles and practices, or at least 
varieties of each, that are solely applicable to it, 
and which, when once acquired, ought ever after 
to be available. Besides, every mode and habi- 
tude of thought and of feeling become intimate- 
ly connected with the business pursuit followed, 
and to change that pursuit would be subjecting 
the whole intellectual and moral economy to a 
shock more or less severe, in proportion as those 
modes and habitudes had become fixed. 

There is also another consideration connected 
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with this subject ; and that is, that one single 
change destroys that sense of security which 
arises from the calm, settled, determined perse- 
verance in the prosecution of a calling once de- 
liberately embraced. ‘The first exchange of one 
kind of business pursuit for another renders a 
second less difficult, and a third still less so ; un- 
til at last it becomes as easy as an exchange of 
garments, and all confidence is lost in « continu- 
ance of occupat on. ‘The guaranty to the com- 
munity that eve y individual is expected to fur- 
nish what wil! sustain himself and those which 
the exercise of hisown volition has made depend- 
ent upon him, which is derived from his select- 
ing and following up some one special branch or 
department of industry, becomes of no force, and 
in time ceases to have any reliance placed upoi 

it. He becomes what in homely phrase has been 
termed ‘‘a jac at all trades ; and good for nothing 
at any. ”’ 

Every young man who aims at stability and 
consequence in life should assume, that when his 
choice of a cailing or profession is once made, it 
is made forever ; that in regard to him an irre- 
versible decree of fate has gone forth, that pre- 
cludes change, and limits his efforts and the exer- 
tion of his energies to the attainment of objects 
legitimately embraced within the profession he 
has selected. He should consider that, previous 
to making his choice, he resembles an individual 
at the centre of acircle, from which started thou- 
sands of radii, all of which reached its periphery 
at equal distances and in equal times. Thus 
situated he had it in his power to select either, 
with this one single condition annexed to it— 
that having selected one radius he should per- 
severingly follow that out as far towards the 

eriphery as he was able; because, if he kept 
constantly changing he would make no progress ; 
and the longer he continued on a single radius 
the more difficult and the longer the time that 
would be consumed in making the change, be- 
cause the radii are constantly receding from each 
other until they reach the periphery. 

Every young man possessed of ordinary pow- 
ers and faculties, has bound up in himself a pro- 
digious mass of powerful energies, the force and 
efficacy of which he is but little aware of until 
the occasions arise that call them into requisition. 
Let him fly from imminent danger, and he finds 
himself possessed of a speed that he knew not of, 
Let the wave ofa troubled sea break over him, 
and he dashes it aside with a might of muscle of 
which he had no previous conception. Let a pon- 
derous mass of matter be hastening on its way to 
crush beneath its weighta beloved friend, who 
can make no resistance, and he arrests it with a 
giant strength that seems superhuman in its re- 
sistless exercise. Of these energies he finds him- 
self possessed without any agency of his own. 
They follow in the train of life, and are its ap- 
purtenances. It is not for their possession, but 
for their right direction that he should feel all 
the weight of a solemn accountability. 

These are never rightly directed when they 
are expended in passing from one kind of busi- 
ness to another. Such an individual resembles 
the subject of a tread-mill, who keeps constantly 
stepping without making an inch of progress; 
where there is no want of exercise, but no cor- 
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responding advancement, and where at the end 
of a toilsome day he is just where he was at the 
beginning of it. Those energies are the most 
effective, and tell the most powerfully upon the 
history of the individual, when they are discreet- 
ly exerted in one particular line of pursuit. 
Then only can progress be accomplished ; the 
very condition of which is, the expenditure of 
energy in one particular line of effort. 
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On—on--right onward is the theory of the 
time. To wait is not the order of the day. We 
take wind and tide in our favor when we can, 
but, if they do not favor, we raise steam and 

reast them. Different cities and regions of our 
country vary not a little in the exhibition of this 
fiery, drive-ahead spirit. Philadelphia is quiet, 
patient, considerate, prudent, and conservative ; 
Boston is wide awake, watchful, spirited, and 
restless, but seldom rash ; while New York does 
everything on the high pressure principle ; and 
if she makes a mistake, she retrieves her losses 
while others are mourning over their disasters. 

The first of May is the time for moving in New 
York ; hence, contracts for pulling down build- 
ings and constructing others, are usually made 
before that day of days. It is not strange, for 
the carman who moves the furniture of the re- 
tiring family, and the laborers who are employed 
to pull down the house, to arrive on the ground 
at the same time, on the morning of moving day. 
In this city a family who kept a boarding-house 
moved out on last May-day morning, and before 
night the front steps and iron railing of the 
house were cleared away, the slate roof was off, 
the front wall supported by beams and screws, 
the foundation wall out, and excavators were 
hard at work sinking the cellar; and in a little 
over a fortnight a new basement was completed, 
two new stories were added, (making five in all,) 
the roof was on, and the street cleared up. 

This greedy haste to get possession of the 
domicile for the purpose of tearing it down to 
rebuild, or to repair and renovate, reminds one 
of the vultures and wolves that follow and hover 
around the antiquated horse as he totters to- 
wards his final full. 

We confess to a feeling of veneration for these 
old houses, which have been the homes of ardent 
hopes and cheerful hearts ; where childhood has 
learned its first prayer, and from which, as it 
dawned into maturity, it has gone forth into the 
rough experiences of life, and afterward looked 
back to these same homes as the garner-houses 
of all the good which their stricken hearts have 
ever known. 

But when we regard these old houses in the 
light of the law of progress and improvement, 
we say let them fall. ‘The bodies of a fofmer 
generation, having served their age and become 
worn out, went to the grave to make room for 
younger and more vigorous men. Their plans 
were fulfilled according to the pattern of their 
ideal, and their old, ill-constructed houses have 
outlived the builders. Why not let them, to- 
gether, give place to broader plans and higher 
conceptions. The crab-apple must not stand in 
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the way of the pippin ; the sloop must yield to 
the steamer, the pack-horse must clear the track 
for the iron-steed, and old houses and old ma 
chinery must give place to that which will better 
subserve the wants of progressive humanity. 





LEVEL UP, NOT DOWN 


Some people, in order to bring about a fancied 
reform among men by an attempt to equalize 
all classes, have an erroneous method of trying 
to bring down the elevated to the level of the 
low. Such men affect to regard the rich and the 
educated as the natural enemies of the poor, and 
would gladly rob the fortunate and Gistribute 
the surplus, and thus equalizing men by level- 
ing down. Let them teach the poor industry, 
frugality, good habits; how to plan business so 
as to insure success, and thus level them up. In 
thesame spirit let the ignorant be educated, and 
not close seminaries in which the children of the 
wealthy are educated. The system of free 
schools, planted by the Pilgrims in New England, 
and from that region having spread through the 
Middle and Western States, is doing more than 
any other agency to level up the low. Normal 
Schools,‘ Free Academies,” and “High Schools,” 
beckoning with open doors to all who have the 
brain and the industry to enter them, are really 
the wonder of the nineteenth century. To the 
true philosopher and humanitarian, however, 
the real wonder is that these aids to the low and 
the ignorant were not long since adopted. They 
must become general before universal liberty 
and intelligence shall be enjoyed by mankind. 

In the training of children, a similar and 
equally fatal error is committed, when parents 
attempt by harsh means to break the will of a 
child, and to whip out its evil passions. This 
is leveling down. Children are rarely, if ever, 
benefited by this course, while, on the contrary; 
if the child be trained in intellect, in moral sen- 
timent, in prudence and in self-control, so that 
he can govern his own spirit, it will be a pro- 
cess of leveling up the weak faculties to be on a 
par with the stronger, so that self-government 
will be the result. In this way we leave the 
strong faculties unabated ; we do not crush the 
native fire and energy, but we guide and har- 
monize its powers, so that the character retains 
all its original strength, and gains power in its 
weak and waste places, and thusa general equa- 
nimity is obtained. 

In the administration of public law, pains and 
penalties are the only means employed to pro- 
duce effect upon the subject. It seeks to make 
men afraid rather than honest—to act on their 
Cautiousness rather than their Conscientious- 
ness. It is the same old process of leveling down 
rather than up. 

It would be found much cheaper, and far more 
effectual, to support schools, libraries, lyceums, 
and innocent amusements for mankind, than to 
maintain an extensive police department, crimi- 
nal courts, prisons, hospitals, and poor-houses, 
It is true economy to educate and level up man- 
kind rather than to level them down by the 
crushing machinery of criminal jurisprudence. 
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SAMUEL ROGERS: 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

WE present two portraits of Mr. Rogers, one 
taken of him in the prime of life; the other 
from a photograph taken when he was ninety- 
two years old. In both, we perceive the indica- 
tions of a most excellent physical constitution. 
Observe the largeness of the chest, the broad 
cheek bones, the length of the head and face, 
from the chin to the crown, the abundance and 
solidity of muscle, and the well-marked features ; 
all being signs of strength of temperament and 
bodily endurance. That these conditions were 
inherited, and that he lived in such a manner as 
not to vitiate his system, is perfectly evident to 
évery physiologist who looks at these por- 
traits. 

In young Rogers we see a specimen of sound 
health, a calm state of the entire organization ; 
in the other portrait we see these sound and 
strong points softened into perfect ripeness, 
without being in the slightest degree impaired. 
What a substantial chin ; what breadth and firm- 
ness to the cheek ; what dignity to the nose ; 
what placid self-possession to the mouth ; how 
calm the eye; and what youthful delicacy of 
complexion, even at such advanced age, as if he 
and time were on the best of terms, and the 
world had treated him in the kindest possible 
manner. Temperance was doubtless one of his 
native virtues, and pleasant occupation a fixed 
habit. That he took life easily we make no 
doubt, for we see nothing in his temperament or 
organization to induce the belief that he ex- 
hausted his vital or nervous force through cor- 
roding cares of business ; or wasted his strength 
through his animal passions,on ill-adjusted plans, 
or through the exercise of a fiery and impulsive 
spirit. Inage, he seems to have become more 
refined in organization, and everything indi- 
cates that he lived temperately and actively as 
respects bodily habits and mental occupations. 

We refer the reader to the great width of the 
head in front, and the remarkable prominence of 
the organs over the eyes, in the earlier portrait. 
The width of the forehead indicates that Order, 
Calculation, Constructiveness, Acquisitiveness, 
Ideality and Mirthfulness were large. Most of 
these qualities were conspicuous in his charac- 
ter. Every thought he uttered, and everything 
about him, was under the dominion of method 
and plan; he was well organized for business 
and had talent to judge of and acquire property. 

The prominence over the eyes, and fulness 
across the center of the forehead show, not only 
very large perceptive organs, which enabled 
him to gain knowledge with great accuracy and 
rapidity, but an excellent memory of facts, 
dates, places and things. To gain, retain, and 
apply knowledge, then, was the great feature of 
his intellect. 

The elder portrait which was taken by the 
Daguerreotype art, during the last year of his 
life, and may, therefore, be relied on in regard 
to shape and proportion, shows a much larger 
development in the upper part of the forehead, 
in the region of Causality and Comparison, than 
the other likeness indicates. That these organs 
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were increased in size within the last fifty years 
of his life, there can be no doubt. The shape of 


the forehead in the first portrait is like that of | 


the scholar or practical business man, and that of 
the latter, while it retains many of the peculi- 
arities of the former, still adds the qualities of 
the thinker, the reasoner, and philosopher. Be- 
nevolence also appears larger in this, though it 
was not small in the other. We think the moral 
organs were larger in his later days, and the 
selfish organs, which are located in the sidehead, 
not as large really, or relatively. 

The brain as a whole was large, and the pre- 
dominance of development was in the intellec- 
tual and moral regions. He was firm and digni- 
fied, benevolent, very intuitive in judging char- 
acter, and more than most men enjoyed “the 
Pleasures of Memory,” as well as the advantages 
of a most retentive mind. It is, on the whole, a 
most extraordinary organization, both physically 
and mentally, and those who will read his biog- 
raphy and the recent work entitled ‘“ Rogers’ 


Table-Talk,” embracing much that throws light 


on his mental habits, will doubtless concur with 
us in this estimate of him. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Samvet Rocers, author of “The Pleasures of 
Memory,” and of other poems, was the third son 





, of Thomas Rogers, Esq., of Stoke Newington, in* 


Middlesex, England, where his distinguished son, 
who died on the 15th of Dec. last, in his ninty- 
third year, was born on the 30th of July, 1763. 
His father was a wealthy banker in London, and 
a man of eminence among the Protestant Dissent- 
ers in that land of dissent, Hackney and Stoke 
Newington. His mother was a lineal descendant 
of Philip Henry. 

He received his education among the Dissent- 


ers, and derived his first predilection for poet- 


ry from the hymns of Dr. Watts. Watts lived and 
died in the neighborhood of Stoke Newington, 
and the reputation of his piety and poetry was 
then even greater than it is now. 

Of his early life nothing has been told, 
nor was he very fond of alluding to it. We first 
hear of him as an author in print in the year 1786, 
when he published his “ Ode to Superstition.” 

There was then a dearth of poets. Gray, 
Goldsmith, Akenside, and Churchill were dead. 
Johnson had died some sixteen months before. 
Cowper was imperfectly known by his first vol- 
ume. Crabbe was still less known by his “ Vil- 
lage,” his “ Library,” and “ Newspaper.” Hay- 
ley had his circle of admirers; his “ Triumphs of 
Temper,” first published in 1781, though now 
forgotten, was famous in its day. Peter Pindar 
was commencing his run of rough but ready, 
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and at times vigorous, satires. 
yet appeared. The ladies were then prominent 
in verse. The names of Hannah More, Anna 
Seward, Lucy Aikin, and Helen Maria Williams, 
were better known to their generation than the 
names of L. E. L. and Felicia Hemans to our 
own. It was a good time for the appearance 
of a true poet. 

In the year 1792 Mr. Rogers made his second 
appearance asa poet, by the publication, again 
in a quarto shape, of “ The Pleasures of Memory ”’ 


language and great correctness of thought. As 
a poem, it isinferior to “The Pleasures of Im- 
agination,”’ which preceded it, and to “‘ The Pleas- 
ures of Hope,” which followed it. The poem of 
Akenside is for the present ; that of Campbell, for 
the future; and that of Rogers, for the past. 
“Memory” isreplete with tender and graceful 
sentiments, but wants the poetic inspiratign of 
the poem on “ Imagination,’ and the earnest 
and buoyant feeling of the poem upon “ Hope.” 
The “ Pleasures of Memory” was the means of 
introducing him to Mr. Fox—an introduction 
that colored the whole career of the poet. No 
one could be ten minutes in Mr. Rogers, company 
without hearing some friendly reference to the 
name of Fox. He really loved him on this side 
idolatry, and Mr. Fox is known to have evinced 
a sincere regard for the poet. When Mr. Rogers 
moved to what is now his far-famed house in 


Burns had not | 


St. James’s-place, Mr. Fox was the leading guest 
at the house-warming dinner; and when (1806) 
Mr. Fox was buried at Westminster Abbey, the 
poet of “‘ Memory’’ gave expression to his grief in 
some of the best turned and most tender of his 
verses. 

His agreement with his bookseller we find 


| recorded in a letter of the year 1808:—“I 


bear,” he says, “ two-thirds of the expense and 
take two-thirds of the profit.” This he thought, 


| however, too large an allowance to the bookseller. 
—a poem in two parts, written in our English | 
heroics, with rhyme, with great elegance of 





His third publication and his masterpiece, as 
many consider it—was (1798) “his Epistle to a 
Friend,” of which the design is to illustrate the 
virtue of True Taste, and to show how little she 
requires, to secure, not only the comforts but 
even the elegancies of life. .True Taste, he very 
properly observes, is an excellent economist. 
She confines her choice to few objects, and 
delights in producing great effects by small 
means ; while False Taste is forever sighing after 
the new and the rare; and reminds us in her 
works of the scholar of Apelles, who, not being 
able to paint his Helen beautiful, determined to 
make her fine. 

Before he made his fourth public appearance 
as a poet he had obtained the friendship of Lord 
Byron. They met through the instrumentality 
of Moore. They were prepared for friendship. 
In his satire of 1809, Byron had described 
the “ Pleasures of Memory,”’ the “ Pleasures of 
Hope,” and the “ Essay on Man,” as “ the most 





beautiful didactic poems in our language.” The 
poet himself he called “melodious Rogers.” Their 
meeting was at a reconciliation-dinner with 
Moore at the table of Mr. Rogers. This was in 
November, 1811, and only four persons were 
present: Mr. Rogers, the host; Lord Byron, Tom 
Moore, and Tom Campbell. This was Byron’s 
first introduction to these poets, whose names 
will honorably survive with his own. 

In August, 1814, appeared from the shop of 
Mr. Murray a thin duodecimo volume, entitled 
“Lara, a Tale; Jacqueline, a Tale,’’ to which 
was prefixed a brief advertisement written anony- 
mously by Lord Byron, in which he hints at his 
own authorship of “ Lara,’’ and states that “ Jac- 
queline” is the production of a different au- 
thor. 

When in 1814 the Continent was free once 
more to Englishmen, Mr. Rogers went abroad, 
chiefly for the sake of seeing that noble collec- 
tion of works of art which Napoleon had assem- 
bled in Paris. Few connoisseurs were better fit- 
ted to relish what they saw than Rogers. He 
was one of our very few poets who have under- 
stood painting and sculpture. Gray understood 
them; so did Thomson; and both had choice 
collections of prints from the old masters. On 
this occasion he saw Pestum for the first time, 
and then (March 4, 1815) wrote those not inap- 
propriate lines which he afterwards introduced 
into his poem of “ Italy.’ 

The fall of Napoleon, soon after, enabled him 
to extend his knowledge of Continental life, Con- 
tinental scenery, and Continental art. He car- 
ried with him a manuscript poem, “Human Life,” 
in his favorite form of verse, that of the ‘: Pleas- 
ures of Memory,” and gave his whole leisure to 
blotting and refining. This he published on his 
return in 1819, in quarto, with Murray, but it nei- 
ther roused the critics, nor extended its writer’s 
reputation. The knowledge of human life which 
it exhibits is restricted to a very narow and pol- 
ished circle. He does not deal with human life 
as Pope deals with man. 

His next publication, and it was his last, was 
his descriptive poem of “Italy,” of which he 
had given us a foretaste in his lines of “ Pestum,”’ 
printed with his poem on “ Human Life.” 

Of the additions which he made to his poems 
from first to last, that which will be found to in- 
terest the greatest number of readers is his meet- 
ing at Bologna, by appointment, with Lord By- 
ron. This was in the autumn of 1821. They vis- 
ited the Florence Gallery together, and then part- 
ed for the last time. Five years had elapsed 
since Rogers had seen him. He found him gray- 
headed, though then only in his thirty-third 
year. 

A friendship thus memorable has been tarnish- 
ed by the posthumous publication of a satire on 
Rogers by Lord Byron, not surpassed for cool 
malignity, dexterous portraiture, and happy im- 
agery, in the whole compass of the English lan- 
guage. It issaid, and by those well informed, 
that Rogers used to bore Byron while in Italy by 
his incessant minute diletanteism, and by visits 
at hours when Byron did not care to see him. 
One of many wild freaks to repel his unseasonable 
visits was to set his big dog at him. To a mind 
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like Byron’s here was sufficient provocation for 
a satire. The subject, too, was irresistible. 
Other inducements were not wanting. No man 
indulged himself more in sarcastic remarks 
upon his contemporaries than Mr. Rogers. He in- 
dulged his wit at any sacrifice. He spared no 
one, and Byron consequently did not escape. 
Sarcastic sayings travel on electric wires ; and 
one of Rogers’ personal and amusing allusions to 
Byron reached the ears of the poetic pilgrim at 
Ravenna. Few characters can bear the micro- 
scopic scrutiny of wit. Byron suffered. Fewer 
characters can bear its microscopic scrutiny when 
quickened by anger, and Rogers suffered still 
more severely. 

Though his poetic labors may be said to have 
ceased more than thirty years before his death by 
the publication of his “ Italy,’ he did not en- 
tirely desert the Muse, but tried his strength 
once morein some short and graceful copies of 
verses addessed to Lord Grenville and to Ear] 
Grey. His latest effusion is dated in 1834, when 
he had exceeded the Scriptural threescore and 
ten, and beyond an epithet or the correction of 
half a line, his poetic parturitions did not after 
this extend. No one knew better than Rogers 
how to sustain a reputation, and no one was more 
desirous than he of leaving a poetic memory 
behind him. What wealth could accomplish— 
he is said to have spent ten thousand pounds on 
two octavo volumes—wealth has accomplished, 
and what a refined taste could effect in directing 
wealth, refined taste has effected most exquisitely 
in these volumes. 

The history of the last thirty years of his life 
would be little more than a series of visits between 
Bowood and Holland House—of breakfasts given 
at his own table to every person in England or in 
America in any way eminent, and of dinners at 
his own house to men like Moore, Sydney Smith, 
Luttrell, Maltby, and others whom he had known 
for many years. His hand was in his purse im- 
mediately in aid of any case of literary or artistic 
distress. A subcription list for a monument to 
an author, an artist, or an actor, was sure to 
include his name, not for an ostentatious amount, 
but for a sum commensurate with his means and 
position. When Moore was in the midst of his 
Bermuda difficulties, the ever-ready Rogers was 
there to relieve him. When Sheridan was 
deserted on his death-bed by those who had 
courted him when he had strength to be of us, to 
them, Rogers was there to arrest an execution, 
and give him the last money he was ever to 
receive. When Campbell sought assistance in 
the purchase of a share in a magazine he was con- 
ducting, he went at once to Rogers and obtained 
the loan of the five hundred pounds he required for 
the purchase ; and when Moxon, then young and 
unknown, wished to start for himself as a book- 
seller, Rogers, who knew nothing more of him 
than by a poem he had dedicated to him, offered 
the money that was necessary; and Moxon started 
as a publisher under the patronage of Rogers, 
as, acentury before, Dodsley had started as a pub- 
lisher under the patronage of Pope. 

His house in St James’s-place was well described 
by Byron in his Journal:—“ If you enter his 
house, his drawing-room, his library, you of 
yourself say, this is not the dwelling of a com- 





mon mind. There is not a gem, a coin, a book 
thrown aside on his chimney-piece, his sofa, his 
table, that does not bespeak an almost fastidious 
elegance in the possessor.’” What was true when 
Byron wrote was true to the last hour of his life. 
While he had strength tomove about, he was con- 
stantly making additions of moment to his col- 
lection. He had something of everything that was 
beantiful in nature and art. From his windows 
he commanded the best look-out in London—the 
beautiful grass slopes of the Green-park, skirted 
by Piccadilly on one side, and the palace of his 
Sovereign on the other. It was a bachelor’s 
house, but then he was content to die a bachelor. 
His drawing-room mantel-piece was of marble, 
from the chisel of the classic Flaxman. His 
cabinets in the same room contained panels by 
the poetic Stothard, from Chaucer and Boccaccio. 
That mahogany table in the dining-room was 
carved by Chantrey when, as a sculptor, he was 
unknown, and his means were narrow. Thatcase 
of miniatures over the fireplace, Walpole would 
have envied; and those natural flowers in the 
centre of the room and atthe window, Van 
Huysum could not improve in point of ar- 
rangement, or Chiswick or Chatsworth surpass in 
point of form and color. 

The only English poet who attained an age of 
nearly equal duration with that attained by Mr. 
Rogers, was the poet Waller. Waller was born 
in 1605, two years after the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. He sat as a member of Parliament 
in the reign of James I. He was a member of 
the celebrated long Parliament of Charles I. 
He sung the Panegyric of Oliver Cromwell, and 
celebrated the restoration of CharlesII. He was 
alive at the coronation of King James II. ; and, 
if his life had been spared barely beyond another 
year, would have witnessed the abdication of 
James and the accession of William and Mary. 
He was like Mr. Rogers in other respects than his 
poetry. He wasa man of wealth, and he wasa 
wit. Waller at eighty was still the delight of 
the House of Commons. Rogers at eighty-eight 
was still the delight of the most fashionable din- 
ner tables in Tyburnia and Belgravia. The say- 


ings of Waller have deservedly found a place in | 


some of the best volumes of our na; and the 
repartees of Rogers are likely to find a celebrity 
that is equally enduring. 

Two very different men appeared as poets in 
print for the first time in thesame year—the 
Ayrshire Ploughman and the Lombard street 
Banker. In the year 1786 appeared at Kilmar- 
nock, that volume of “ Poems, chiefly in the 
Scottish dialect,’’ which will live as long as the 
English language ; and in the same year appear- 
ed in London, “An Ode to Superstition,” since 
properly included in the numerous reprints of 
the poems ofits author. Burns published his oc- 
tavo volume by subscription among the weav- 
ers of Kilmarnock, whilst Rogers took his 
poems to Cadell in the Strand and left a cheque 
to pay for the cost of publication. Very different 
indeed were the lives of the two men who thus 
commeftced together their lives of poetry. Burns 
has been dead sixty years. Rogers has, conse- 
quently, outlived the poet he commenced the 
race of fame with, by that number of years. 

When Rogers made his appearance as a poet, 
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Lord Byron was unborn-—and Byron has been 
dead thirty-one years! When Percy Bysshe 
Shelley was born, Rogers wasin his thirtieth year 
—and Shelley has been dead nearly thirty-four 
years! When Keats was born, “ The Pleasure of 
Memory ” was looked upon as astandard poem— 
Keats has been dead thirty-five years! When 
this century commenced, the man who died but 
yesterday, and the latter half, too, of the centu- 
ry, had already numbered as many years as 
Burns and Byron had numbered when they died. 
Mr. Rogers was born before the following Eng- 
lish poets—Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Byron, Moore, Campbell, Bloomfield, Cun- 
ningham, Hogg, James Montgomery, Shelley, 
Keats, Wilson, Tom Hood, Kirke White, Lamb, 
Joanna Baillie, Felicia Hemans, L. E. L., and he 
outlived them all. The oldest English living 
poets are Walter Savage Landor, born 1775; 
Leigh Hunt, born 1784; and Barry Cornwall, 
born 1790. 

It isas a man of taste and letters, as a patron of 
artists and authors, and asthe friend of almost 
every illustrious man that has graced our annals 
for the last half century and more,that Mr. Rogers 
has of late years challenged public attention. 
He was a link between the days of Johnson, 
Burke, and Reynolds, and the present time. 
He had rambled over St. Anne’s-hill with Fox 
and Grattan. Sheridan addressed to him the last 
letter he ever wrote, begging for pecuniary 
assistance, that the blanket on which he was dy- 
ing might not be torn from his bed by bailiffs ; 
and Rogers answered the call with a remittance 
of £200. No man had so many books dedicated 
tohim. Byron inscribed to him his “ Giaour,” 
in token of “admiration of his genius, respect 
for his character, and gratitude for his friend- 
ship.”” Moore was no less laudatory, and Moore 
owed substantial favors tothe old poet. By 
his mediation his quarrel with Byron was adjust- 
ed; and when Moore fell into difficulties the 
liberal hand of Rogers was opened. His bene- 
factions in this way were almost of daily occur- 
rence. “ There is a happy and enviable poet!” 
said Thomas Campbell one day on leaving Rog- 
ers’ house ; “he has some four or five thousand 
pounds a year, and he gives away fifteen hun- 
dred in charity.” And next to relieving the 
distress of authors and others,it was the delight of 
Mr. Rogers to reconcile differences and bring to- 
gether men who might otherwise never meet. At 
his celebrated breakfast parties persons of al- 
most all classes and pursuits were found. He 
made the morning meal famous asa literary 
rallying point; and during the London season 
there was scarcely a day in which from four to 
six persons were not assembled at the hospitable 
board in St. James’-place. There discussion as 
to books or pictures, anecdotes of the great of 
old, some racy sayings of Sheridan, Erskine, or 
Horne Tooke, some apt quotation or fine passage 
read aloud, some incident of foreign travel re- 
counted—all flowed on without restraint, and 
charmed the hours till mid-day. 

Byron’s sensitiveness colored all he saw with 
his own feeling. - There was none of this misery 
resulting from Rogers’ taste. He enjoyed life 
—had money, fame, honor, love, and troops of 
friends. His recipe for long life was“ temperance, 
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the bath, and flesh-brush, and don’t fret.” But 
his house was really a magazine of marvels-—the 
saloon of the Muses !—and its opening view-on the 
garden and lawn of the Green-park in itself a 
picture. Paintings by Titian, Guido, Rubens, 
Claude, Raphael, and English artists, covered the 
walls. Every school, Italian and Spanish, had 
its representative, and not the least prized 
were the native landscapes of Wilson and 
Gainsborough, and the “Strawberry Girl’ and 
“ Puck” of Sir Joshua Reynolds. In the hall 
were Greek sculptures, busts and vases, with 
endless articles of virtu. The library had its 
rare and choice editions—a drawing by Raphael, 
an original bust of Pope by Roubilliac, antique 
gems and cameos, and many precious manuscripts. 
Two of these he lately presented to the British 
Museum—AMilton’s agreement with his book- 
seller for the copyright of “ Paradise Lost” (for 
which he gave a hundred guineas), and Dryden’s 
contract with his publisher, Jacob Tonson. The 
whole arrangement of these rooms bespoke con- 
summate taste and carelessness of cost. The 
chimney-piece of the drawing-room was of Carrara 
marble, sculptured with bas-reliefs and miniature 
statues by Flaxman; and the panels of a small 
library displayed the “Seven Ages of Man” 
painted by Stothard. To comprehend how so 
much was done by one less than a noble, we must 
recollect Rogers’ bank, his exquisite taste, and 
his long life. He had written Journals of con- 
versations with Fox, Erskine, Horne Tooke, 
and the Duke of Wellington (some of which we 
have seen), and these can scarcely fail to be both 
interesting and valuable. 

The severity of remark was displayed in a 
certain quaint shrewdness and sarcasm with 
which his conversation abounded, though rarely 
taking an offensive form. He could pay com- 
pliments as pointed as his sarcasm. Moore has 
recorded the pleasure he derived from one of 
Rogers’ remarks—* What a lucky fellow you 
are! Surely you must have been born with a 
rose on your lips and a nightingale singing on 
the top of your bed.’ These and many other 
sayings, pleasant and severe, will now be 
remembered. But higher associations, even 
apart from his genius, will be associated with the 
name of Samuel Rogers. His generosity and 
taste—his readiness to oblige and serve, or to 
encourage and reward the humblest laborer in 
the literary vineyard—his devotion to all 
intell@ctual and liberal pursuits--the jealousy 
with which he guarded the dignity and rights of 
literature—the example of a straight path and 
spotless life extended to more than ninety-two 
years—these are honors and distinctions which 
will “ gather round his tomb,” and outlast his 
monument. 





A Poisonep Vatiey.—A singular discovery 
has recently been made near Batten in Java, of a poisoned 
valley. It is about halfa mile in circumference, of an oval 
shape, and about thirty feet deep. The bottom of it ap- 
peared to be flat, without any vegetation, and a few large 
stones scattered here and there. Skeletons of human 
beings, tigers, bears, deer and all sorts of birds and wild ani- 
mals, lay about in profusion. The ground on which they lay 
at the bottom appeared to be a hard sandy substance, and 
no vapor was perceived. Dogs and other animals thrown 
in, never moved their limbs, and died in a few minutes. 








Events of the Month. 








DOMESTIC. 


ConGress.—The bill for admitting Kansas into 
the Union with the Topeka Constitution, was brought to a 
vote by the House, and rejected by a majority of one. On 
a subsequent day a motion was made for reconsideration, 
which was carried, and on the final action of the House, the 
bill was passed by a vote of 100 to 97. In the Senate, the 
subject has called forth much excited debate. 

Four different schemes have been proposed for the set- 
tlement of the troubles in the Territory. The first in order 
of proposals, is that of Mr. Clayton, which abrogates all the 
offensive Territorial laws and tests, and provides for the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners by the Secretary of State to 
take a census; for the election of a new Legislature; for 
the mode of choosing Election Inspectors, and finally for 
the admission of Kansas as a State, with the present Fede- 
ral ratio of representation. 

Second, that of Mr. Toombs, which provides for taking a 
census by Commissioners appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, and though not expressly repeal- 
ing any of the offensive Territorial legislation now existing, 
provides for a Convention to form a State Government. 

Thirdly, that of Mr. Geyer, which contemplates the elec- 
tion of a new Territorial Legislature, under more stringent 
guards, by which the one now in existence will be imme- 
diately abolished, without any provision fora State Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Douglas introduced a fourth scheme, substantially 
like Mr. Toombs’. It provides for the appointment of five 
Commissioners, to be selected [by the President] from dif- 
ferent sections of the Union, to represent fairly all political 
parties. They shall take a census of all the voters in the 
Territory, and make a fair apportionment of Delegates, to 
be elected by each county, to form a Constitution and insti- 
tute a State government. When the apportionment shall 
be made, the Commissioners are to remain in session every 
day except Sunday, at the place most convenient for the in- 
habitants of said Territory, to hear all complaints, examine 
witnesses, and correct all errors in said list of voters. The 
bill provides that no law shall be enforced in the Territory 
infringing the liberty of speech or of the press, or the right 
of the people to bear arms, &c. It also provides punish- 
ment for illegal voting or fraud, and violence at elections, 
and authorizes the use of the military for that purpose. The 
main point is that the persons designated by the census as 
the present inhabitants of the Territory, shall decide all 
points in dispute at a fair election without fraud or violence, 
or any other improper influence. All the white male in- 
habitants over 21 years of age, are to be allowed to vote if 
they have resided in the Territory three months previous 
to the day of election, and no other test shall be required ; 
no oath to support the fugitive slave law, or any other law, 
nor any other condition whatever. 

The case of Mr. Brooks, who was guilty of an assault on 
Mr. Sumner, on the floor of the Senate chamber, has been 
considered in the House. A resolution was introduced by 
the Committee to whom the question was referred, for the 
expulsion of Mr. Brooks as a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from South Carolina. After a vehement and 
protracted discussion, the vote was taken on the resolution, 
resulting in 121 yeas and %5 nays. A majority of two-thirds 
being required by the Constitution, the Speaker declared 
that the resolution was not adopted. Mr. Brooks then ad- 
dressed the House on a question of privilege, and after 
bringing forward various considerations in defence of his 
course, announced his resignation of his seat. 

Tue Patapetputa Convention.— The Republi- 
can Convention for the nomination of a candidate for the 
Presidency, met at Philadelphia, June 17. Henry S. Lane, 
of Indiana, was chosen President of the Convention. A 
platform was adopted embodying the principles of opposi- 
tion to the extension of slavery into a free Territory, in fa- 
vor of the admission of Kansas as a free State, and of restor- 
ing the action of the Federal Government to the policy of 
Washington and Jefferson. Upon the first ballot, John 
Charles Fremont received the entire vote of the Conven- 
tion, except 23 from Pennsylvania, and 14 from Ohio, for 
McLean, and 1 from Pennsylvania for Seward. The choice 
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subsequent ballot for Vice President, Wm. L. Dayton was 
elected as the candidate of the Conventien. 


CommoporE Stockton.—Commodore Stockton 
has pted the ination for President. He says: “I 
will not let the Union slide if my body can stop its mo- 
tion.” He adds: “I accept the nomination as a compli- 
ment to my inflexible American sentiments, and as a duty 
I owe to those Americans who so firmly adhered to their 
American sentiments, with the express understanding, 
however, that if the American party can be united on Mr. 
Fillmore, on such a platform as I now occupy, I may be at 
liberty at any time thereafter to withdraw this acceptance.” 








CaLirorNIA.—Soon after the close of our last 
record, exciting intelligence was received from California, 
announcing the assassination of James King in the streets 
of San Francisco, on Wednesday evening, May 15. The as- 
sassin was a man named James Casey, who had fallen into 
a quarrel with Mr. King, on account of an article in the Bul- 
letin, reflecting on the character of the former. Casey had 
been in the State Prison of New York for grand larceny, 
and King mentioned the fact in the paper of which he was 
the editor, in a manner which was anything but agreeable 
to Casey. He called on King, and getting no satisfaction, 
watched for him on the street, and with a very slight warn- 
ing, and before King moved to draw, or at least before he 
had drawn his pistol, shot him. Casey was exceedingly un- 
popular, partly because it was the general—almost the uni- 
versal—belief, that he had repeatedly, as officer of election, 
stuffed the ballot boxes, so as to defeat the true majority. 
King was popular. The news of the shooting was fol- 
lowed by an intense excitement. The people collected in 
great crowds about the jail, and demanded that Casey 
should be delivered to them at once for execution. The 
Mayor ordered out the military, and the jail was filled with 
armed men. The city was filled with excitement during 
the night. 

A party of men, numbering several hundred, got together, 
armed themselves, put several small cannon on drays, and 
were on the point of starting to attack the jail, but finally 
desisted. It soon became evident that nothing could be 
done without an organization, and it was thought much 
good might be done with one. A number of murderers 
and notoriously bad men had collected in the city, and had 
long gone unpunished and unterrified. The next morning, 
Thursday, at 9 o'clock, the members of the old Vigilance 
Committee met and organized, and began to admit new 
members. For three days they sat in almost constant ses- 
sion secretly. About twenty-five hundred members, old 
and new, were admitted. These twenty-five hundred men 
were bound to obey a committee of fifty, who alone knew 
what was to be done. On Sunday morning, the Commit- 
tee were ordered to assemble and be armed with a musket 
and revolver each. They were divided off into companies, 
and officers appointed. A six pounder cannon was pro- 





| vided, and at 10 o'clock they marched to the jail, which 


they surrounded. The cannon was loaded, and every mus- 
ket was loaded with ball and provided with a fixed bayo- 
net. At1 o'clock Casey, at his own request, desirous as he 
said to prevent bloodshed, was surrendered to the Com- 
mittee, who placed him in a carriage and escorted him to 
one of their chambers. Subsequently they took Chas. Cora 
from the jail, confined on a charge of murdering General 
Richardson, who was tried once, but was not convicted on 
account of the disagreement of the jury. Cora, too, was 
lodged in one of their rooms. All this took place amidst 
the most perfect silence and order. The masses tried to 
raise a cheer when Casey was brought out of jail, but the 
Committee promptly repressed it. 

From Wednesday night until Sunday evening, intense 
excitement reigned in the city, and even in the interior. 
Everybody wished to see the city purged of some of the 
scoundrels, though a few doubted whether the end would 
justify the means. Governor Johnson arrived in the city 
on Friday night, and held a conference with the Executive 
Committee to know what were their demands. The result 
of the conference was, that he went to the Sheriff, advised 
him to cause no bloodshed, and induced him to admit ten 
members of the Committee, only as a watch, to see that 
some of the chief prisoners were not removed from the 


| jail. After that conference, the Governor appears to have 


| disappeared. During the greater portion of this time, there 
of Mr. Fremont was then declared unanimous, and on s 


was very little business done in the city. Almost all the 
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large merchants, importers, jobbers and auctioneers are 
members of the Committee. 

Mr. King died on Monday, at 1 8) P.M. Stores were 
closed, houses were hung with black, men wore crape on 
their arms, bells were tolled, and flags were hoisted at half- 
mast throughout the city and among the shipping in the 
harbor. 

Cora and Casey were hung from the windows of the 
Vigilance Committee rooms, on Sacramento street. Drops 
had been prepared from the windows, and the ropes were 
fastened to beams projecting from the roof. Casey, stand- 
ing on the platform, addressed the crowd below. He said: 
— “Iam no murderer. My fault is the effect of early edu- 
cation, which taught me to resent awrong. I have done 
it, gentlemen. When I depart hence, dare not you or any 
of you call me a murderer. I have an aged mother—and 
let her not hear me called that which Iam not. I am no 
murderer—I have always resented wrong, and I have done 
itnow. Oh! my poor mother, my poor mother; how her 
heart will bleed at the news. It is her pain I feel 
now. This will wring her heart, but she will not believe I 
ams murderer. I but resented an injury. My poor mo 
ther! Oh! my mother, God bless you! May God have 
mercy on me.” 

The Vigilance Committee was in daily session, and had 
made numerous arrests, among them the notorious Yankee 
Sullivan. While imprisoned, this desperate fellow com- 
mitted suicide, by severing an artery in hisarm. He left a 
long written confession, which acknowledges a vast number 
of crimes, many of which he was not suspected of. He 
implicates several other parties in his misdeeds. The event 
added intensity to the existing excitement. Gov. Johnson 
had issued a proclamation calling out the military, and 
summoning all citizens to enrol themselves to put down 
the Vigilance Committee. The call was responded to, to 
considerable extent, outside of San Francisco. The appre- 
hensions of a conflict are general, and the Vigilance Com- 
mittee were arming themselves for defence. The state of 
affairs absorbs all attention; and according to our last ad- 
vices, the general excitement had in no degree abated. 





Arrray Between Gov. Wiss anp Hoos R. 
Puieasants.—Hugh R. Pleasants, a brother of the late 
John Hampden Pleasants, and formerly editor of The 
Penny Post of Richmond, went on Monday morning into 
the Executive Chamber of the Capitol in Richmond, where 
Gov. Wise was engaged writing, and taking a seat by invi- 
tation of the Governor, said after a brief period, “I thought 
*Gizzard-Foot’ was here.” Gov Wise smilingly replied, 
“I am the man.” Pleasants, rising from his seat and ap- 
proaching the table at which the Governor sat, sald, “ By 
God! I did not know yon, and so you are ‘ Ebo-Shin’ and 
* Gizzard-Foot..”" “I am,” remarked Governor Wise 
with a smile, * and you are Hagh R. Pleasants.” Pleasants 
thereupon commenced abusing the Governor without any 
provocation whatever, when the Governor ordered him to 
leave the room, but he refused to do so, The Governor 
then rose from his seat, approached Pleasants, and taking 
hold of him, endeavored to push him out. Pleasants re- 
sisted, squared off, and placed himself in an attitude to 
strike, when the Governor struck him with his fist under 
the left eye and cut him pretty severely. He then seized 
him by the arm, turned him round and kicked him. At 
this time the messenger of the Executive came up and had 
him removed by the order of the Governor. It is said that 
Pleasants was intoxicated. The Know-Nothings of the 
city are very indignant about the affair. 





Fux River Improvement.—tThe citizens of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, were recently rejoicing on the oc- 
casion of the passage of the first steamer from the Missis- 
sippi throngh the Fox river improvement into Lake Michi- 
gan. This is a most important work of Internal improve- 
ment, connecting as it does the great lakes of the North 
with the Gulf of Mexico, and the Southwestern rivers with 
the Northern Atlantic by the aid of the Welland canal. The 
connexion of Fox river, which empties into Lake Michigan 
at Green Bay, with the Wisconsin river, which flows into 
the Mississippi, is made by a ship canal, which has been cut 
from Portage city, in Columbia county, Wisconsin, to Lake 
Winnebago. 

Mormon Disrress.—The Mormons are experi- 
encing hard times at Salt Lake. Food is so scaree that 
beggary from door to door is as commen as in ouf Atlantic 
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cities. Brigham Young denounces the practice as likely 
to be an imposture, though he says where any of the Saints 
have gone five days without food, they ought to make their 
wants known. Rather a task for a man to support ninety 
wives in a country where food is scarce. 


Tue Camet.—The camel has just been intro- 
duced into the United States by Government, to test the 
adaptability of the animal asa beast of burden in this coun- 
try. An experiment of this sort possesses a national in- 
terest. If the camel can be acclimated and domesticated 
in this country, and can be made more serviceable, under 
certain circumstances, than other animals, a revolution is 
likely to arise that will be wide-reaching in its effects. 


A Va tuasie Horse.—A valuable horse, ‘‘ Ab- 
dallah Chief,” belonging to Austin Wales, and others, in 
Detroit, broke his leg a few days since, in springing up 
after rolling. He was bred by R. C. Roe, of Orange coun- 
ty, who sold him for $2000 Mr. W., a few weeks since, 
was offered $3000 for him. He was valued at $4000, and 
was deemed one of the most beautiful animals in the coun- 
try. After his leg was found to be broken he was killed. 


Serritrep WomEeN.—A party of women lately 
made an attack upon asmall drinking establishment at 
Vienna, Ind., and smashed up the barrels, demijohns, jugs, 
bottles, &c., &c., and, after giving three cheers upon the 
completion of their undertaking, quietly dispersed. The 
women of Indiana and Illinois seem to enjoy very heartily 
these excursions against “ King Alcohol.” 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Lorine Cusine, an aged and highly es- 
teemed citizen of Hingham, Mass., died instantly while sit- 
ting in his pew in the “old meeting house,” in that town, 
at the commencement of the services on Sunday afternoon. 
He was 77 years old. ——Ex-President Van Buren met with 
a dangerous accident at Kinderhook, on the 9th of June, by 
being thrown from a horse. Although a good deal bruised 
and sprained by his recent fall, he has sustained no serious 
injury, and already goes about with the assistance of a cane. 
He was thrown over the horse's head, and fell on his own, 
but he retained his hold ef the bridle, which broke the force 
of his fall and saved his life. Considering bis weight and 
age, his escape is miraculous.——The large and valuable 
library of Ogden Hoffman, late Attorney-General of this 
State, is to be sold at public auction. He died poor, and 
left his family unprovided for, though he had, through 
many years, a very large practice. — Charles F. M. Gar- 
nett, of Richmond, Va, now chief engineer of the Virginia 
and Tennessee Railroad, has received the appointment of 
Chief Engineer of Don Pedro Railroad, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, with a salary of $15,0 0.——Captain Joseph Math- 
ew3, Superintendent and Commander of the Arsenal Acad- 
emy in Charleston, 8. C., died recently. The deceased was 
about fifty years of age, and had been connected with the 
Academy during the past eighteen years.——The friends 
and neighbors of P. 8. Brooks, have held a private meeting 
at Ninety-Six, S. C., near Col. Brooks plantation, and re- 
solved to present him a silver goblet. Nine canes, one gold 
and two silver goblets, and any quantity of complimentary 
resolutions, have been awarded to Mr. Brooks for his 
“gallant” assault on Senator Sumner. —— Watson G. 
Haynes died at La Virgin, on May 9, of yellow fever. Mr. 
Haynes was known in this country by his services in pro- 
curing the abolition of flogging in the Navy. He had serv- 
ed in the United States men-of-war, and his statements and 
appeals in that behalf, carried great weight with the public; 
and with the co-operation of humane persons, both officials 
and others, his labors finally resulted in the desired reform. 
Mr. Haynes went to Nicaragua soon after Walker was estab- 
lished there, and after having tried to get his living by other 
labor, at last joined the army, and held the rank of Captain 
when he died. We believe this was not his first experience 
in military life, and that he had served in Spain under Zu- 
malearregui, the famous Carlist partisan, by whom he was 
promoted to a considerable rank. He was an earnest and 
well-meaning man, of Irish birth, and s great deal of enthu- 
siasm.—H. L. Ellsworth, who some years ago presided 
over the Patent Office, has nearly 4,000 acres planted in 
corn this year, on his little farm in Lafayette, Ia ——Mr. 
Rufus Cogswell, a revolutionary pensioner, died in Essex, 
Massachusetts, on the 17th of June, aged 109 years. Mr. 
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Cogswell was a soldier of the revolutionary war, and was in 
the American army under Gates, at the capture of Bur- 
goyne.+ At the time of his death he was the oldest person 
in the town, if not in the country. He had been blind for 
the last fifteen years.——Mr. Newkirk, Vice President of 
the Penn. Medical University of Philadelphia, recently con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Medicine upon the following 
named ladies:—Esther ©. Williams, of Ohio; Sarah H. 
Young, of Massachusetts ; Ellen J. Miller, of Philadelphia; 
Mary M. Halloway, of Indiana; and Elizabeth Calvin, of 
Pennsylvania ——The Hon. Thos. H. Bayley died of con- 
sumption, at his resid in A county, Va. The 
deceased was a prominent member of the Democratic party, 
and sustained a very high position in both political and so- 
cial relations. He was a representative from the Accomac 
district for several years, and was elected to the present 
session, but in consequence of ill health occupied his seat 
but a few days in December.——John W. Proctor, a well- 
known citizen and agricultural writer of Danvers, Essex 
county, has become insane, it is believed incurably so.—— 
Among the passengers who sailed for Europe in the Asia, 
July 19, was Mr. Bayard Taylor, who goes to spend two or 
three years in Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Russia, 
those being the only parts of that continent which this dis- 
tinguished traveller has not before visited. Mr. Taylor 
contemplates returning home by the route across Northern 
Asia, Siberia and Mantchouria to the mouth of the river 
Amour, whence he will take ship for Oregon or California. 








FOREIGN. 


Enoianp.—The relations between this country 
and England appear to be in the course of amicable adjust- 
ment. The announcement of Mr. Crampton's dismissal oc- 





ioned some boist explosi on the part of the pub- 
lic press, but failed to disturb the serenity of the cabinet or 
the people. 


Mr. Dallas retains his position as American Minister, al- 
though his dismissal was urged by some of the ministerial 
journals as s proper atonement to the offended dignity of 
England. This, however, was not the prevailing tone of the 
London press. Several leading papers warmly defend the 
course of the American Government, and decidedly con- 
demn the action of the British officials, The explanation 
of Lord Clarendon in the House of Lords, stating that it was 
not the intention of the Government to recommend a sus- 
pension of diplomatic relations with the United States, was 
received with loud expressions of approval. 


Centrat Amertca.—Our last advises from Nic- 
aragua, announce the retirement of Rivas from the Presi- 
dency, and the election of Gen. Walker in his place. The 
other Central American States were tranquil, and showed 
no symptoms of hostility to the fillibustering dynasty. 








Business. 


Le CasineT PurenovogiquE pe FowLer AND 
We ts, 8 8 Broadway, contient des milliers de bustes et de 
moules de la téte des hommes les plus distingu s qui alent 
jamais v cu. Crines humains et autres de toutes les par- 
ties du globe, comprenant des momies : gyptiennes, pirates, 
escrocs, assassins et voleurs. Peintures et dessins d'indi- 
vidus celébres morts et vivants. Le musee est coujours 
gratuit pour les visitears. Examen et descript on « crite du 
caractére, par le professeur Fowxenr sion led sire. Cham- 
bres particuliéres, 308 Broadway. 





Proressors OF ANATOMY AND ScrcGery. desir- 
ous of obtaining situations, are referred to the advertise- 
ment of the Eclectic Medical College of Cincinnati, in 
another column. 

Jacop Weitman, 254 Congress st., Portland, 
Me., is our agent for the sale of books and reception of 
subscriptions. 





PaLMEr, THe Potsoner.—We had intended to 
publish in this number the phrenological developments and 
8 portrait of this notorious character, but did not succeed in 
obtaining a likeness in time. 
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BRIEF PROSPECTUSES. 





Lire [TLuusrrarenp. 
A First class Weekly Newspaper, devoted to News, Liter- 
ature, Science, and the Arts; to ENTerTaInMENT, IMPROVE- 
ment, and Procress. Designed to encourage a spirit of 
HOPE, MANLINESS, SELF-RELIANCE, and activity among the 
people ; to point out the means of profitable economy ; and to 
discuss and illustrate the LEADING IDEAS OF THE DAY ; and to 
advocate POLITICAL and INDUSTRIAL BRIGHTS FOR ALL CLASSES. 
Its columns contain Original Essays—Historical, Biograph- 
feal, and Descriptive; Sketches of Travel and Adventure ; 
Poetry, Painting, Music, Sculpture, etc.; Artic'es on Science, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, Education, the Mar- 
kets, General News, and every topic which is of importance 
and interest; all combining to render it one of the Best 
Famity Newspapers in THE Worcp. Published by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Single Copy, a year.. $2 00 | Twelve Copies, a year $15 00 
Five Copies, a year... 8 00 | Fifteen Copies, a year. 17 60 
Seven Copies, a year..10 00 | Twenty Copies, a year. .20 00 
Live ILLustTRaTeD will be sent to new subscribers tree 
months, in clubs of twenty copies, for twenty-five cents, each, 
that it may be tried, and its merits fully understood. 
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The Warer-Cvre Journat—devoted to Physiology, Hy 
dropathy, and the Laws of Life and Health—with Engravings 
illustrating the Human System—A Guide to Health and 
Long-vity. Published monthly at 81 00 a year, by 

Fow er anp WE Ls, 308 Broadway, New York. 

Goop Hearn 1s ove Great Want.—We can obtain it 
only by a knowledge of the Laws of Life and the Causes of 
Disease. All subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bath- 
ing, Cleanliness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupa- 
tion, cte., are clearly presented in the W aTeR-Curr JOURNAL. 
Hydropathy is fully explained and oe to all known dis- 
eases. Water-Cure is not equalled by any other mode of 
treatment in those complaints peculiar to Women. Par- 
ticular directions are given for the treatment of ordinary 
cases at Home, so that all may apply it. The JournaL 
is designed for the “ People.” Believing Health to be the 
basis of all happiness, we rely on the friends of good Health 
to place a copy of Tux Water-Curk Journa in every 
family in the United States. Single Copy, $100 a year; 
Five Copies, $4 00; Ten Copies, $7 0v. Now is the time 
to subscribe. Please address 

Fow er anp Wex1s, 308 Broadway, New York. 


(a _ A New Volume commenced with the July number. 
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Tur American Prreno.ogica. Journat is devoted to 
the selence of human nature. It aims to teach man his 
powers, duties, and relations; how to make the most of him- 
self, and thus secure the highest mental aad physical well- 
being. 

Practicat Par*Nxo.oey, or how to read character, Self- 
Improvement, Home Education, Government, Selection of 
Pursuits, Choice of Apprentices, Clerks, Partners in Busi- 
ness or Companions for Life will be clearly set forth. Bio- 
graphy, with Portraits, Mechanism, Agriculture and Horti- 
culture, with Engravings, will make the Journal an interest- 
ing and valuable family guide and companion to all readers. 


Published monthly, in form for binding, at $1 00 a year. 
Five Copies, $4.0; Ten Copies, $7 0; Twenty Copies, 
$10 00. Now is the time to subscribe. Please address 

Fow Ler anv We tts, 3 8 Broadway, New York. 








Sewina Macuines.—The following remarks on 
this invaluable invention, with special reference to the su- 
periority of the machine manufactured by Messrs. Grover 
& Baker, are from the pen of a highly respectable lady of 
New York, whose practical testimony well deserves the re- 
gard and confidence of all who have occasion for so impor- 
tant a mechanical assistant :— 

We have most of us read of the “ greatest plague in life ;” 
does any one know the greatest ‘‘ comfort in life,” especially 
at the present busy season, when, in spite of the heat, there 
is still so much sewing to be done, preparatory to visiting 
the country? I will tell them what I have found it to be 
—asewing machine. A little of my experience may, per- 
haps, not be without its advantages to some of my “ fellow- 
laborers.” Ever since 1 first witnessed the exhibition of 
one of these machines in the Crystal Palace, my mind has 
been set on the possession of one; and with that peculiar 
quality which when masculine is call decision, but when 
feminine obstinacy, the difficulties which presented them- 
selves were only so many new heads on the Hydra I had 
resolved to conquer. Seeing how much could be done by 
this little wonder, I persuaded a friend to lend me her aid, 
and we agreed, that could we obtain the machine, we would 
each use it for six months. Of course the first objection was 
the expense. Hard times are ever the plea for refusing a 
woman's request. This we soon disposed of by proving 
that a very short bill for sewing far exceeded the sum re- 
quired. Then came the equally common one, “It will not 
succeed, something better will be invented, and then the 
money will be thrown away.” Very respectfully we sub- 
mitted, that any improvement in machinery by which 
man’s labor was to be diminished, was adopted, although 
experience had led us to believe that the inventive powers 
of the Americans were not wholly exhausted. Others were 
started, and alike put aside, until the only point left was to 
decide whose machine we should order. Many were the 
opinions given, and I am almost sure that our husbands 
thought we should be so bewildered in our choice, that we 
should “give it up.” But they found themselves mistaken. 
As our reputation for sagacity was at stake, we decided on 
devoting a day to the careful examination of all the kinds, 
and the resnit was that we ordered a pretty little box ma- 
chine from Grover & Baker, 495 Broadway. Unfortunaie- 
ly, so many were beforehand with us that we had to wait 
three weeks; but when it did come home, we felt more 
than repaid. I ought to state the reasons which weighed 
with usin our selection First, it shuts up so completely, 
that our children cannot pursue their inquiries into its mys- 
teries; it isso portable that we can carry it from room to 
room, or take it with us to the country ; there is less light 
machinery about it than in any of the others, and it can be 
worked by the hand or foot. It is also cheap; ours costing 
only $75, although a table with iron legs, and a bar to kee 
the treadle fixed, has since been made for them, which 
should think well worth the additional $5 they charge for 
it. Lreally believe that if I put each piece of work I have 
accomplished during my half of the three months we have 
had it, at the low price of 25 cents, I should almost pay for 
the machine by tbe end of the summer. It works perfectly 
well. Jackets, dresses, aprons and all the other articles re- 
quired in a family, are made by it with ease and despatch. 
I frequently work off a spool of cotton without breaking, 
and I have not broken a needle for three weeks. 1 am not 
machinist enough to dilate on the peculiar advantages in 
the mechanism of this particular kind, though I firmly be- 
lieve in them, both because I have experienced no trouble 
at all, and because some of my friends, who took opposing 
counsel in their selection, are complaining that they meet 
with constant difficulties; but I cannot help regarding the 
sewing machine as one of the great inventions of the age, 
destined to become one of our household gods, and to 
change the melancholy tune to which “ Work, work, werk,” 
has been so long sung, into a cheerful strain through many 
thousand houses.— Ninth street, New York. 3. M. ©. 





AT ~ ‘ TAC 
Hotes and Queries. 
ResrMBLANCES.— When examining my head the 
Phrenologist stated that I took after my mother and her 
father. Will you give usa series of articles in the Jour- 


NAL in explanation of the principles upon which a knowl- 
edge of this fact is based ? 8. D. T. 


[You will find the whole philosophy explained and illus- 
trated, with numerous facts, in a work by O. 8S. Fowler, 
entitled Hereprrary Descent, its Laws and Facts applied 
to Human Improvement, published by Fowier anp 
We 18, price pre-paid by mail 87 cents.] 





D. S. E.—The organ of Vitativeness, or Love 
of Life, is situated in the base of the brain, and when large 
gives width and downward development back of the base 
of that bony elevation which is situated behind the ear, 
called “ mastoid process of the temporal bone.” 





A. S. G.—The growth of hair, however abun- 
dant ona healthy child, will notinjure the brain. To cut it 
occasionally will do no harm, and generally produces a 
thicker and more vigorous head of hair. 
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T. C. S.—1. It takes longer to develop the coro- 
nal than the basilar organs. 

2. Self-Esteem if very small can never become very 
large by cultivation. If the person be young, with a 
susceptible organization, four or five years would show a 
sensible improvement. 

8. Large reasoning organs with Spirituality, Ideality and 
& mental temperament, make the inveterate reader, though 
language be not large. 

4. Over-eating, want of exercise, using coffee and tobacco, 
give cloudiness and obtuseness of mind. 

5. Large Self-Esteem, Approbativeness and Hope, with s 
large base of brain, give self-confidence to the orator or 
business man. 

6. Life and both Journals have been mailed regularly to 
W. M., Little Rock, Ark. 





Srupent.—lst. The presence of the proximate 
elements of bile in the blood has a tendency to produce 
sleepiness. 

2d. A simple diet of pure food, with the breathing of 
large quantities of pure air, can be recommended for “ puri- 
fying the blood.” 

8d. Sleep may be said to promote digestion in this way— 
that it gives the system an opportunity to rest and recover 
its powers, that it may take hold with renewed vigor. 
During sleep the assimilating function is mainly car- 
ried on. 

4th. Bread and milk cannot be recommended as a good 
diet for one that is inclined to sleepiness, as it would in- 
crease the difficulty, A diet consisting mostly of fruits and 
the coarse farinacea, would be more on the wide-awake 
principle. 


Hitervary Dotices. 


Tut Hemorovs Porrry or rue Eneiisn Lanevaer.— 
From Caavcer To Saxe. Narratives, Satires, Enigmas, 
Burlesques, Parodies, Travesties, Epitaphs, Translations. 
Including the most celebrated Comic Poems of the Anti- 
Jacobin. Rejected Addresses, the Ingoldsby Legends, 
Black wood’s Magazine and Punch. With more than two 
hundred Epigrams. And the choicest Humorous Poetry 
of Wolcott, Praed, Cowper, Holmes, Saxe, Willis, Thack- 
eray, Aytoun, Moore, Swift, Hood, Lowell, Gray, Prior, 
Southey and others, with notes explanatory and biographi- 
cal. By J. Parton. New York: Mason Brothers, Svo, 
pp 659. $1.50 
It is surprising that no one ever thought of making a col- 

lection like this before, and it is fortunate that the idea 

having been conceived, has been carried out 60 thoroughly,” 

Here we have a perfect magazine of wit. It is a volume en- 

tirely made up of the sportive effusions of men of genius, 

and contains more wisdom and good sense than many a 

book of graver pretensions, All that there is of gracefuy 

gaiety, harmless wit, and sterling fun in the shorter poems 
of the English language, is here embodied. It will bea de- 
lightful volume for reading aloud in the family cirele. In 

a collection so extensive there is of course a hit for every- 

body and everything. Phrenology comes in for its share in 

the following good-humored stanzas from Punch : 


THE PHRENOLOGIST TO HIS MISTRESS. 
Though largely developed’s my organ of Order, 

And though I possess my Destructiveness small, 
On suicide, dearest, you'll force me to border, 

If thus you are deaf to my vehement call. 




















For thee Veneration is daily extending 
On a head that for want of it once was quite flat ; 
If thus with my passion I find you contending, 
My organs will swell till they've knocked off my hat. 


I know, of Perceptions, I've none of the clearest ; 
For while I believe that by thee I'm beloved, 
I'm told at my passion thou secretly sneerest ; 
But oh! may the truth unto me ne‘er be proved! 


I'll fly to Deville, and a cast of my forehead 

I’ll send unto thee,—then upon thee I'll call. 
Rejection—alas! to the lover how horrid— 

When ‘tis passion that Spurs Aim, ‘tis bitter as Gall / 


The work is so fully described in the title page, which 
we have copied in full, that it is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon it further. The volume contains over six hundred 
poems, and among them all there is none devoid of merit, 
and few that are not of classic excellence. It is published 
in the usual elegant style of the Masons, and forms a band- 
some volume for library or centre table. 
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WOODRUFF’S SELF-ACTING GATE, 


Mr. Woodruff some time since obtained a patent 
for an improvement in farm and ornamental 
Gates, and a full sized working Gate was on ex- 


hibition at the late fair of the American Institute, | 


at the Crystal Palace, New York. Those who 
witnessed the operation of that Gate expressed 
themselves highly pleased with its operation ; 
but experience has demonstrated that self-acting 
swing-gates are objectionable, from their lia. 
bility to damage by heavy gusts of wind and 
gales. To remedy this and other defects, Mr. W. 


hasinvented the Gate represented by the annexed | 

















engravings, and has made an application for a 
patent through FowLer anp WELLS’ Patent 
Agency, 308 Broadway, New York. This 
Gate does not swing horizontally, but it is com- 
posed of two separate parts, one being attached 
to each post by two hinges operating vertically. 
The Gate is so jointed as to close up something 
after the manner of a lady’s fan, yet in a very firm 
and substantial manner. As each half of the 
Gate is but four or five feet long, it can easily 
be made strong and durable. This Gate is 
balanced upon its hinges by counter weights out- 
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WOODRUFF’S SELF-ACTING GATE, OPENED. 


side the posts, and is operated by the wheels of 
the carriage or runners of a sleigh, which moves 
the rod over which it passes, as seen in the en- 
graving. This rod operates the side-bars or 
chains which are attached to the cranks outside 
the posts, and which move the Gate as desired, 
opening it on approach and closing it on leaving. 

All the bars and rods for operating the Gate, 
except those upon which the wheel strikes as it 
passes through, are properly concealed beneath 


the ground, and thus made secure from rains and 
snow. It will be observed that the rocking bar 
over which the wheel rolls, cannot be operated 
by animals, under any ordinary circumstances. 
It must be pressed laterally to effect the object. 
It is therefore secure to all but carriages, or the 
agency of persons. The two portions of the Gate 
are represented in the lower engraving as raised 
—one half upon one post, and the other upon 
the other—it being divisible in the centre. The 
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slats which compose the Gate are hinged so as 
to allow them to be folded in the manner here- 
in shown. We are informed that the inventor 
is prepared to deliver the Gate represented in 


| the engravings, boxed for shipment, with direc- 


tions for putting it up, so plain that any ordinary 
mechanic can understand them—without the 
main posts, which can be constructed to suit the 
taste of the applicant—for $35, which is less 
than it could be manufactured without the labor- 
saving appliances possessed by him. 

Any orders may be addressed to FowLer anp 
Wetts, 308 Broadway, New York, or to the in- 
ventor, at Elizabeth City, N. J. 





EDUCATED MIND IS A Na~A- 
TION’S W BALTH. 

When we witness the mighty achievements of 
art,—the locomotive taking upits burden of a 
hundred tons, and transporting it for hundreds of 
miles, between the rising and the setting sun; 
the steamboat cleaving itsrapid way, triumphant 
over wind and tide; the power-loom, yielding 
products of greater richness and abundance in a 
single day, than all the inhabitants of Tyre 
could have manufactured in years; the printing 
press, which could have replaced the Alexandri- 
an library within a week after it was burnt; the 
lightning, not only domesticated in the laborato- 
ries of the useful arts, but employed as a messen- 
ger between distant cities ; and galleries of beau- 
tiful paintings, quickened into life by the sun- 
beams—when we see all these marvels of power 
and celerity, we are prone to conclude that it is 
to them we are indebted for the increase of our 
wealth and for the progress of our socicty. But 
were there any statistics to show the aggregate 
value of all the thrifty and painful habits of the 
people at large; the greater productiveness of the 
educated than of the brutified labor; the in- 
creased power of the intelligent hand and the 
broader survey of the intelligent eye—could we 
see a ledger-account of the profits which come 
from forethought, order and system, as they pre- 
side over all our farms, in all our workshops, 
and emphatically in all the labors of our house- 
holds ; we should then know how rapidly their 
gathered units swell into millions upon millions. 
The skill that strikes the nail’s head, instead of 
the finger’s ends; the care that mends a fence 
and saves acorn-field, that drives a horse-shoe 
nail, secures both rider and horse ; that extin- 
guishes a light and saves a house ; the prudence 
that cuts the coat according to the cloth; that 
lays by something for a rainy day, and that post- 
pones marriage until reasonably sure of a liveli- 
hood: the forethought that sees the end from the 
beginning, and reaches it by the direct route of 
an hour instead of the circuitous gropings of a 
day ; the exact remembrance impressed upon 
childhood to do the errand as it was bidden ; and 
more than all, the economy of virtue over vice— 
of restraining over pampered desires—these 
things are not setdownin the works on to 
Political Economy: but they have far more to 
do with the wealth of nations, than any laws 
which aim to regulate the balance of trade, or 
any of the great achievements of art. That vast 
variety of ways in which an intelligent people 
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surpass a stupid one, and an exemplary people 
an immoral one, has infinitely more to do with 
the well-being of a nation, than soil or ciimate, 
or even the government itself, excepting so far 
as government may prove to be the patron of 
intelligence and virtue.—Horace Mann. 





TEACH CHILDREN TO LOVE 
NATURE, 

Scnoot Tracners may do much, and parents 
may do more, to implant in the minds of the 
young an enthusiastic and profitable love of na- 
ture. We mean by this, animate and inanimate 
nature ; the birds and beasts, the butterflies and 
insects, as well as the plants and flowers, the 
trees and hills. 

Teachers in the summer schools may give such 
lessons every day as shall make a child happier 
and more useful every day he lives. Show them 
the beauty of a spring morning; teach them the 
colors and changes of morning and evening 
clouds ; help them to observe the bursting buds of 
spring, the growing foliage of summer, the ripen- 
ing fruits of autumn, and the cold, dead sleep 
of winter. Quicken the power of observation, 
and the sharpness of the reason, by noticing and 
reflecting on all these changes, their causes and 
reasons, and you will be doing more for the 
children, to keep them from vice, than many di- 
rect moral exhortations. 

The man who loves nature, its wonderful phe- 
nomena, its glowing beauties, its divine signifi- 
cance, and sees beyond all these a God of ma- 
jestic goodness, can hardly be vicious or unhappy. 
Every morning, noon and evening, he is filled 
with profiting reflections and improving emo- 
tions. Such an one is a better citizen, a better 
friend, neighbor, father, brother or Cbristian. 
We say, then, to all teachers, improve the sum- 
mer to make your children love nature better, 
and teach them also how to adorn and improve 
it ; how to plant and tend flowers in the garden, 
shrubs in the lawn, and trees by the road-side ; 
how, in fine, to make this world of beauty more 
worthy of being the residence of intelligence 
and good manners. 


JULES GERARD, 
LION KILLEB, 

We have always felt a special interest in what- 
ever related to the Lion, whose power, aspect 
and voice inspire one with veneration and terror. 
We have never met with any adventures so start- 
ling and romantic as those related by M. Gerard 
“the Lion Killer,’ and we have no doubt our 
readers will peruse some account of them with 
equal interest. We give the portrait of the man 
and also an engraving of his terrible “ game” in 
the attitude of springing upon his prey. 

One would hardly suppose from the terrible 
aspect of the lion in this engraving, that he could 
be tamed, and thus become very fond of man. 
But his native consciousness of power teaches 
him to repel rough treatment ; and man, becom- 
ing afraid of his power, ultimately loses control 
over him. If man, however, were as much larger 
and stronger than the lion as he is of the dog, 
he would be able, in an equal degree, to retain 
the mastery. 


THE 
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M. Gerard, it appears, was originally a pri- 
vate in one of the dragoon regiments of the 
French army in Algiers, which province was the 
scene of his exploits. He spent ten years in 
Africa, and, as he tells us, watched six hundred 
nights for the lion. He had such signal success 
in lion-hunting that he was continually sent for 
by Arab tribes to deliver them from the destroy- 
er of their cattle, and he seems to have been 
gradually drawn into the sole business of kill- 
ing lions; a business, however, for which he 
never would accept any remuneration whatever. 
He was a genuine hunter, and a natural dead 
shot. We propose to extract a few passages from 
the narrative of his adventures. 

The lion, according to M. Gerard, has been mis- 
understood, because he has generally been en- 
countered by Europeans only in the day time, 
when he is gorged and sleepy. ‘“ As to myself,” 
he says, “I will say, that if I have noticed an 
indifferent expression on the countenance of 
several lions whom I have met abroad early in 
the evening, I never saw those that I met at 
night exhibit other than the most hostile dispo- 
sition. I am so sure that a single man is inevit- 
ably lost if he meets with such an encounter, 
that when I am bivouacking in the mountain, I 
never leave my tent after sunset for an instant, 
except with my carbine in my hand.” 

M. Gerard gives some interesting particulars 
respecting the voice and habits of the lion. “I 
have_had occasion,’ he says, “during many a 
night to study the voice of the lion, and I will 
give to my readers my experience on the sub- 
ject.” Which is the following : 

When a lion and lioness are together, the 
female always roars first and at the moment 
when the couple is leaving its lair. The roar is 
composed of a dozen distinct sounds, which are 
commenced by low sighing, and then go on cres- 
cendo and finish as they began, leaving an inter- 
val of a few seconds between each sound; the 
lion then alternates with the lioness. They roar 
in that manner every quarter of an hour up to 
the moment when they approach the encamp- 
ment that they are about to attack, when they 
both keep silence ; but after they have taken and 
eaten their food they recommence their melan- 
choly music and continue it until morning. 

A solitary lion generally roars as he rises from 
his slumber at the commencement of the night, 
and will often continue his thundering chal- 
lenges without cessation until he reaches the en- 
campments. During the great heats of summer 
the lion roars but little, and sometimes not at 
all; but as the season of his amours advances he 
makes up for the time lost in silence. The 
Arabs, whose language is rich in comparisons, 
have but one word for the roaring of the lion 
and that is rad, thunder. 

Among other foolish questions I have had 
asked me is, ‘‘ Why does the lion ‘roar?’ I 
would say that the roaring of the lion is tohim 
what to the bird is his musical song; and if 
the questioner does not believe the fact, if he 
will go to the forests and pass several years in 
his company, he may, perchance, find a better 
explanation. 

The length of the life of the lion is from thirty 
to forty years. He kills or consumes, year by 
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year, horses, mules, horned cattle, camels, and 
sheep to the value of twelve hundred dollars; 
and taking the average of his life, which is thirty- 
five years, each lion costs the Arabs forty-two 
thousand dollars. The thirty animals of this 
species living at the present moment in the 
Province of Constantine, and whose loss is re- 
placed by others coming from Tunis or Moroc- 
co, are sustained by an annual cost of thirty-six 
thousand dollars. In the countries where I have 
been accustomed to hunt, the Arab who pays an 
annual tax of five francs pays another of fifty 
francs to the lion. The natives have destroyed 
more than one half of the woods in Algiers in 
order to drive away these noxious animals, and 
the French authorities, hoping to stop these fires 
that threaten to destroy all the woods in the 
country, have passed laws inflicting a fine upon 
the natives detected burning the woods. But 
what is the result? The Arabs assess the tribe to 
pay the fine, and burn as before. 

M. Gerard remarks at great length on his first 
encounter with a lion. Long had he ranged the 
forest in the search, and many a night had vainly 
watched by the paths that led from the lion’s 
lair to the cattle-fold. Happily for the Arabs, 
there are not many lions. In the course of ten 
years’ hunting M. Gerard only saw twenty-five, 
and his first lion was unusually long in making 
his appearance. The Arabs, and particularly the 
Arab women, made no secret of their contempt 
for the Christian dog, who supposed that with 
his single arm he could lay low the terrific ani- 
mal which often had kept at bay the hunters of 
a whole tribe. Hear M. Gerard narrate the con- 
clusion of the long adventure: 

Already night drew the curtains of the earth. 
Distant objects disappeared, and nearer ones as- 
sumed a dusky hue, while the shadows black- 
ened in the forests, under the cork trees. I knew 
that there was no moon that night, and yet each 
minute shortened the twilight, and nothing an- 
nounced the coming of the lion, unless perchance 
it might be the absence of the wild boars that 
were usually rooting in the forest glades. 

I can hardly tell the anguish and anxiety that 
tortured my mind. I counted and recounted the 
days that had passed since I left the camp, and I 
came to the conclusion that I must go back on 
the morrow, and this time with no hope of ever 
trying the chase again. 

My companions, harassed by dangers, and 
worn out with fatigues, were anxious to avoid 
passing the night in beating the mountain paths, 
and had risen from the turf where they were 
stretched, with the intention of leaving. Bou- 
Aziz pointed to the stars that were already 
burning brightly in the sky, and said : 

“Tt is too late to meet him here—he has al- 
ready left the woods for the plains, by some other 
path.’’ 

I could not bear to leave, though I saw my 
companions shoulder their guns and start. 

“You can go,” I said ; “‘I will follow you by- 
and-bye.”’ 

They had hardly taken ten steps when the 
heavy roar of the lion sounded in the ravine 
below. I was so wild with delight that, not 
thinking of the condition of my gun, I sprang 
into the woods to run strait to the lion, followed 
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JULES GERARD, THE LION=KIL LER. 


by my two comrades. 
paused to wait. 
Bou-Aziz and Ben-Oumbark were close on my 
heels, pale as two spirits, and gesticulating to 
each other that I had gone mad. In a few mo- 
ments more the lion roared again, about a hun- 
dred paces distant, when I rushed forward in the 
direction of the sound, with the impetuosity of 
a wild boar, instead of the prudence of a hunter. 
When the roar ceased, I made another halt in 
a small opening, where I was rejoined by my two 
companions. The dog, that until then did not 
seem to understand what was required of him, 
threw up his nose in the air, and with his bristles 
raised, and his tail low,commenced taking a scent 
that he followed into the woods. Ina little while 
after he came running back, all doubled up with 
fear, and crouched himself directly between my 


legs. 


When the sound ceased I 


In a moment more I heard heavy steps on the 
leaves that carpeted the woods, and the rubbing 
of a large body against the trees that bounded 
the clearing. I knew it was the lion that had 
risen from his lair, and was coming right to 
where we stood. 








heavy and regular breathing. I 
stepped one or two paces further 
forward, toward the edge of the 
opening, where he was to come out, 
to have as close a shot as possible. 

I could still hear his steps at 
thirty paces distant, then at twenty, 
then at fifteen, and yet I was all 
the while afraid lest he might turn 
back,or in some manner avoid me, 
or that my gun might miss fire. 

What ifhe should turn aside ? what 
if he should not come out of the 
woods? Withevery new sound my 
heart beat in heavy throbs with the 
intoxication of hope. Now all the 
life in my body rushed through my 
veins, then again my very life was 
stilled by the emotion. 

The lion, after a momentary pause 
that appeared to me an age, started 
again, and I could see the slender 
tops of a tree, whose base he 
brushed, trembling es he passed al- 
most within sight. Now no more 
barrier between me and him but 
the thick foliage of a single tree. 
~ ITglanced at the sight on my gun, 
it was barely visible ; thanks to the lingering 
day, that still hung on the horizon, the transpa- 
rency of the air, and the stars that were already 
burning above me. This was enongh fora close 
shot, and I stepped still farther ahead that I 
might have a nearer mark. 

But still the animal did not show himself, and 
I began to fear lest he should have the instinct 
of my presence, and, instead of walking slowly 
out, would clear the mastic tree with a single 
bound. 

As if to justify my fears, he commenced 
growling, at first with two or three guttural 
sighs, and then increasing to the full force of his 
voice. 

Fellow-hunter, it is for youl am writing. You 
only can understand and feel my emotions. 
There in the solemn forest at night, standing 
alone in front of a thicket from whence are com- 
ing roars that would drown the roll of thun- 
der. I thought of my single ball to hurl against 
a foe that has the strength of a hundred men in 
his single arm, and that kills without mercy 


| when he is not killed himself. 


Bou-Aziz and the spahi stood with their guns | 


to their shoulders, awaiting the coming struggle 
with firm hearts. 


I metioned them to a mastic | 


tree, a few steps behind me, enjoining them with | 


my hand to remain there. 

These brave fellows were deserving of the 
highest honor, for in spite of their mortal fear, 
they would not leave me alone. You may call 
this kind of courage by what name you please, 
but I consider it one of the strongest tests of a 
man’s mind to remain a quict spectator of a 
doubtful combat, when his own life depends upon 
the issue. 

The lion slowly approached, and I could meas- 
ure with my senses the distance that separated 
us. Now I heard his steps—now his rustling 


You can truly say that if I had counted on my 
own strength, that my heart would then have 
been troubled, my eye dim, and my hand trem- 
bling. I confess that those roars made me feel 
my own littleness, and that without a firm will 
and an absolute confidence founded upon that 
Arm that is ever around us and supports us, I 


| would have faltered and failed. But instead of 


that, I coul@ hear that roar so near me without 
a fear,and to the last remained the master of 
my own heart, and the director of my actions. 

When I heard the lion making his last steps, I 
moved a little to one side. 

His enormous head came out from the dense 
foliage, as he stepped with a commanding grace 
into the light of the open glade, and then he 
halted, half exposed, half concealed ; while his 
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against the trees— and now his! great eyes dilated en me with a look of aston- 


ishment. I took my aim between the eye and 
ear, and pressed the trigger. 

From that instant until the report of the 
piece, my heart absolutely ceased to beat. 

With the explosion of the gun, the smoke shut 
out everything from my view, but a long roar 
of agony stunned my ear, and frightened the 
forest. 

My two Arabs sprung to their feet, but with- 
out moving from their places. I waited with one 
knee on the ground, and my poniard in my hand, 
until the smoke that obscured the view should 
dissipate. 

Then I saw, gradually, first a paw—and, heav- 
ens! what a paw for a living beast—then a 
shoulder, then the disheveled mane, and at last, 
the whole lion stretched out on his side without 
sign of life. 

“ Beware! don’t go near him!’’ shouted Bou- 
Aziz, as he threw a large stone at the body; it 
fell on his head and bounced off; he did not 
move, the lion was dead. 

That was the evening of the eighth of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-four. 

Without giving me time to approach my prize, 
the Arabs sprang upon me like two madmen, and 
I was nearly thrown down and crushed by their 
transports of joy and gratitude. After me, it 
came the lion’s turn; and they overwhelmed 
him with recriminations and blows, and then 
from time to time fired their guns in the air, to 
spread the glad tidings to the distant douars. 
After they had leapt, and gamboled, and hur- 
rahed over the animal, I was permitted to draw 
near him, and examine him at my ease, to look 
at the size of his teeth, and to measure the 
strength of his limbs, and place my hand on his 
tawny mane. I had no difficulty in recognizing 
him by the Arab description of The Venerable. 

To give an idea of this lion, it will suffice me 
to say that the united strength of us three men 
was not sufficient to turn him over as he lay, and 
that his head was so heavy that I could scarcely 
lift it from the earth. 

With the echoes from the reports of my com- 
panions’ guns, came the distant sound of mus- 
ketry; now here and now there, as the signal 
was rung from douar to douar, around the whole 
base of the mountain, until at last it was a gen- 
eral fusilade. In about an hour the Arabs came 
in on foot and horseback, hurrying forward to 
touch and insult a foe that had chilled their very 
souls while living. After great efforts we at 
length were enabled to put the lion on two mules, 
placed side by side, and in this manner marched 
down the mountain. It was about midnight when 
we reached the douar, and made our triumphal 
entry by the light of huge bonfires with the 
sound ef music and of guns, and the women 
chanting the war-song to the clapping of their 
hands. The body of the fallen king was laid 
out in state on a mat between two fires, and the 
whole population of the country marched in 
front of him in stately procession, that they 
might admire and apostrophize the mighty dead, 
and all night long, and until the sunrise of the 
morrow, high revel and a royal wake was held 
in all the tents for the lion of El Archioua. 

To show still more fully the perils of lion- 
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sure the intoxicating cup of 
success, 

Nevertheless, I wondered at 
the lethargy of the Arabs, who 
had not yet come out from their 
douar; but Saadi-bou-Nar ex- 
plained this apparent indiffer- 
ence by saying that they were 
afraid the lion was not yet dead. 

It took about half an hour for 
them to decide to come outside 
of the hedge to bring me a vase 
of water I had called for ; and 
when three of the boldest had 
decided upon risking the at- 
tempt, the following was the 
order of procession of this pru- 
dent triumvirate, bound on their 
hazardous mission. 

First, an Arab walking slowly 
with the step of a cat, and look- 
ing now on one side and now on 
another, with his gun to his 
shoulder ready to fire at any 
thing that moved. 

Second, the water carrier, 
with his flagon of water in one 
hand, and the other holding on 
to the skirts of his leader’s burn- 
ous, stopping when he stopped, 
and advancing when he ad- 
vanced, 

Third, the rear guard holding 
the burnous of his predecessor 
in one hand, and brandishing a 
yataghan in the other. 








hunting, and the affectionate gratitude of the 
Arabs toward their deliverer from their com- 
mon foe, we give a few paragraphs respecting 
his second exploit with the king of beasts : 

While I was turning slowly around in order to 
take better aim, without being seen by the ani- 
mal,a cloud shut out the moon. I was seated 
with my left elbow on my knee, my rifle at my 
shoulder, watching by turns the lion that I only 
recognized as a confused mass, and the passing 
cloud, whose length I anxiously regarded. 

At last the scud passed, and the moonlight, 
dearer to me than the most beautiful sunshine, 
illuminated the picture, and again showed me 
the lion still standing in the same place. 

I saw him the better as he was so much raised 
above me, and he loomed up proudly magnifi- 
cent, standing as he was in majestic repose, with 
his head high in air, and his flowing mane undu- 
lating in the wind and falling to his knees. 
was a black lion of noble form and the largest 
size. Ashe presented his side to me, I aimed 
just behind his shoulder, and fired. 

I heard a fierce roar of mingled pain and rage 
echoing up the hills with the report of my gun, 
and then from under the smoke I saw the lion 
bounding upon me. 

Saadi-bou-Nar, roused the second time that 
night from his slumbers, sprang to his gun, and 
was about to fire over my shoulder. With a 
motion of my arm I pushed aside the barrel of 
his gun, and when the beast, still roaring fu- 
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It | 


| riously, was within three steps of me, I fired my | 


second barrel directly in his breast. 


lion rolled at my feet, bathing them in the blood 

that leaped in torrents from his throat. 
He had fallen dead so near me, that I could 
have touched him from where I stood. 
At the first moment I thought I was dreaming, 
and that it was impossible that the huge bulk 
that lay motionless before me was the same ani 
| mal that, endowed with superhuman strength, 

and vomiting peals of thunder, was just before 
| leaping through the air. But the cries of Saadi- 
| bou-Nar calling the Arabs of the douar proved 
to me that it was no dream. I cannot explain 
the reason, but the death of the lion did not give 
me the same pleasure as that of my first victim ; 
but how could it be otherwise ? 

In looking for my balls I found the first one, 
the one that had not killed, just behind the shoul- 
der where I had intended it to hit ; and the sec- 
ond, that had been fired in haste, and almost at 
hazard, had been the one that was mortal. From 
this moment I learned that it does not suffice to 
aim correctly to kill a lion, and that it is a feat 
infinitely more serious than I had at first sup- 
posed. But slowly my preoccupation became dis- 
sipated, and little by little, as [contemplated the 
lordly grace of my victim crotiched at my feet 
in death, and heard the reports of musketry car- 
rying the fame of my victory from camp tocamp, 
I became less thoughtful, and drank with plea- 








This was the order of march 
until they arrived within sight of the lion, and 


| then they called a halt, and Saadi-bou-Nar was 
Before I could seize my companion’s gun, the | 


obliged to strike the body with his hand before 
they would altogether venture into the presence 
of his late majesty. 

Il n’y a qui le premier pas que coute, it is 
said, and the result justified the motto; for in 
five minutes the people of the douar, who had 
doubtless been watching the provess, made a 
rush for the spot, and men, women, dogs and 
children came hurrying out to kiss the hand of 
the victor they formerly despised, and insult the 
fallen greatness that had ever made them trem- 
ble in their very tents. 

This second triumph completely won the hearts 
of the Arabs. The women thronged about him 
eagerly inquiring about his mother. Gerard 
touchingly says: “‘ There were there around me 
beautiful faces that were rarely seen unveiled, 
above all, to my countrymen. There were there 
hundreds of brave men, warriors all, crowding 
around, and one after the other lauding my deeds 
with honest praise that would have exalted more 
modest souls than mine. Yet with all that, I 
can say it with sincerity, there were no voices so 
sweet as those that named my mother’s name, 
that asked me her age, and when I had left her ; 
if I ever heard from her now when far away ; if 
I wanted to see her, and if she was ever coming 
in their country; and then terminated their 
questions by invoking a thousand blessings on 
her honored head.” 





—~<H} 
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Aturrtisements. 


A Lr«rrsp space of this Journal will 


bo given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





Fora fullpage,one month, . . « $7500 
For one columa, one moath, . . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . . 12 00 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 





Ectectic Mepicat Instrrure, Cin 
cinnati. Chartered 1845. Total number ©o 
Matriculants, 2396.—The next Fall and Winter 
Session of the Eclectic Medical Institute,which 


coutinues feur months, will commence ou Mond 








; Dissecting fee, $5. Students will 
truction in the College, and will 
also have access to the superior facilities of the 
Commercial Hospital. The Faculty will consist, 
as heretofore, of Prof herwood, M.D., 
J.u a Te M.D., C. H. Cleaveland, M.D., J. 
W. Hoyt, Juno. King, M.D., and J. G. Jones, 
« with we saleiouat app ointments to fill the va- 
cancies created by the removal of Professors New 
ton and Freeman. Gentlemen qualified to serve as 
Professors of Anatomy or Surgery are reqnested to 
forward thetr applications to the Dean immediately, 
with each testimonials as may demonstrate their 
ability, standing and reputation. 

Address JO3. K. BUCHANAN, M.D., Dean. 
Aug it 








Tue Ga: ESBURG Warer-Cv RE isin 


successful operation. We have, in connection 
with the Water-Cure, the Electro-Chemical Baths, 
T. JENNINGS, Preprietor. 
Address or apply to 
DR. J. B. GULI 


Y, 
July tf Galesbure, MH. 


r 
Pror. M. Verones’ Evectro-Cuemt- 
caL Batas. 

The Professor having made arrangements 
with Dr. PRINCE, of Brook iyn, their undivided acten- | 
too will be given to patients in the adminretration of the 
Bath. Every addition bas been made to bis eatabiish- 
meant (710 Broadway) calculated to benefit their pa- 
tients. Hisexperience warrants him in guaranteeing 
eure to all who suffer from the prudent use of mercury, 
lead, or other metallic substances. Painters’ colic can be 
immediately cured. Rheumatiem, Neuralgia, Contract- 
ed Muscles, Paralysis, Uterine D. seases, and all who 
suffer trom Debility, are assured of speedy relief, Spe- 
cial department for ladies 

A few students received and batteries sapp! ied. May 


~ Great Improveent iv Execrno- 
Curmicat Batas, whereby the impetus of the 
Galvanic Current is augmented twenty fold, 
end In consequence of which twenty bath-tubs can 
be used simultaneously from the same battery 
Price $66, with full tuetructions. 
MITH, Electro-Vaegnetist, 
Aug.—it. TT Canal St., New York. 
Evecrro-MaGyetic Macutnes, and 
Magneto-Electric Machines, Telegraph Regis- 
ters, .ece: ving Maguets and Keys, Manuufactu.ed 
and for sale by W. C. & J. NEFF, 344 South Seventh 
Otreet, Philadelphia, ttr 


INFORMATION FOR THE Proris — 
Agency for te Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.—Information furnished on all 
subjects connected with Education, Literature, 


Bcience and the Arts. A course of study with se- 
lect ists of the best books, useful iu the various 
professions, trades and occupations; priced |i 
of the best books on any subject; information in 
Tegard to tools, machines, manufactures, and agrt- 
culture; and facts, recipes, methods and processes 
ofall kinds, furnished on application. Twenty-five 
eents inclosed in letters requesting information 
will be sufficient, except when expense, and con- 
siderable time, labor aud research ave required, 
then a further charge will be made, of whieh notice 
will be given In advance. Address 


VICTOR KINGSLEY, 
MeGrawvilie, Cortland Co., N. Y. 





Pro 
Aug.—it* 


Tuts Day 1s Pusiisnep, One Trov- 
sanp anv Ove Tarves Worta Kxyowrne. 
A book for everybody, disclosing valuable 
information ; receipts and instructions In useful 
end domestic arts. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers, 

H. STEPHENS, Publisher, 
No. 86 Nassan street, New York. 
Copies sent by mail on receipe of price, Aug 


Hi. Wisver & Co., Land Agents 


and Surveyors, Fort Dodge, Iowa, devote their 
attention to selecting _ entering Land, Dazing 
aud selling & king 
, endall ether business usually eonneee- 
ed with Land Agency. 

faformation given, and communications promptly 


attended to 
PHILLIP CLARK. 
Aug 








HENKY WISNER. 








Toe New York Picayune: the| 
oldest and most original Comic Paper in the 
United States, is published weekly, and con- | 


tains in each number from ten to fifteen — 
e 


- 





The Picaruns contains reguiar conteibesions 
from the great original, Q. K Puatanper Dos. 
srices, P. B., who is engaged exclusively on this 
paper; aise John Brougham, Bell Thorne, and 
Frauk Beliew—the greatest Caricaturist of Amer- 


ca. 

Each number contains Puzzles, Rebuses, Enig- 
mas, Charades, Riddies, &c., for fireside amuse- 
ment. The Picayune is the only medium used by 
that renowned oid darkey, Professor Julius Ceasar 
Hannibal, to enlighten the world by his Original 
Lectures. 

Original Stories and Moral Tales are a feature of 
the publication; and each number contains, be- 
sides, s selection uf the best jokes afloat in the 
world of newspaperdom, under the head of ‘*Chipe 
from other Blockheads.” 

The New York Picarvye contains eight large 
pages, and gives from twenty to twenty-two col- 
uns of reading and Illustrated matter each week. 
The price is only One Dollar per year for single 

copies, and only 80 cents per year to clubs of five 
when sent “ = address, 

All letters muss 








se 
wn. “a Lev ISON, 
Editor and Proprietor, 
New York Picayune, 
114 Nassau street. 


Tue Revisep and Evtarcep Ept- 
TIoN of Beapix's Amertcan Lawyer AND | 
Busivess-Man'’s Form-Boox, with a Map of 
each State, is now ready. Agents will send 
on their Ocders, rurchase:s of the oid edition will | 
want the new one, Wholesale price the same as 
before | 

y.. cupy will be sent by mai! (post-paid) on receipt 
of $1 

A. RANNEY, Publisher, 

No. (95 Broadway, New York. | 


i Address 
ug 





Woman and Her Diseases, From 
tue Ceapie TO THe Grave. With an Ap- 
pendix “on the propriety of limiting the in- 
crease of family.” Adapted exclusively to 


her instruction in the physiology of her system, 
and ali the diseases of her critical periods. By Ed- | 
wad H Dixon, M.D., Editor ef Tux Scatre., Con- | 
sulting and Operating Surgeon, author of ‘A treat- 
ise on the Early Decay of American Women,’’*: Dis- 
eases of the Sexual System," etc, Price $1. 
Agents wanted, Copies sent (post-paid) on re- 
ceipt of price. 
Address 


A. RANNEY, Publisher, 
Aug | 


No, 195 Broadway, New York. 


VeRMoNT axNpD New HaAmpPsuire.— 
Just published. Morss’s Rattroap snp 
Townsurr Map of the above States, com- 


plied from the latest and most authentic informa- | 
thon, Price, in pocket form, $0c. Copies seut 
postpaid ou receipt vi price. 

R, RANNEY, Publisher, 
No. 195 Broadway, New York. | 


avg 


_ Ravwetse’ s PonrricaL Map or 
rus Unrrep Stares.”—Just published. showing 
ata glance the whole country, from the Atlan” | 
tic to the Pacific coast; coloured so as to desig 
nate the Free and Siave States; also the vast Ler- | 
ritory which lies opeu to Freedom or Slavery. It 
sise presents a vast amount of statistical matter- 
suowing the advantage of Freedom over Slavery, 
together with Vortraits of Fremont and Dayton. 


Price, in sheet form, 25 cents, 
Price, in pocket form, 60 cents. 
Every person interested in the politics of our 
country, should om acopy. Copies sent post- | 
paid on receipt of pri 
Address WILLIAM c. ‘REYNOLDS, Publisher, 
Aug ©. 195 Broadway, 


Mrrcue..’s New Nationat Mar.— 
Is of later publication, more finely executed, 
and on a larger scale than any other map of | 
United States and Territories extant. It is 
the ONLY large MeTALLIC Pi.aTS map exhibiting the | 
Usrrep States, Mexico, aed Csyrual AmERica, in 
their proper connection, ever published in this c uatry, 
it also embraces the Weer Iwpta Istanns and North | 
American Bartisa Provinces 

On the same sheet are two Maps of the Wonton, one | 


on Mercator’s ant one on the globular projection. ‘Also | 
. = of the Sanpwice letanps 
Being COLORED 1 COUNTIES, FROM OCEAN To — 










and giving the PoruLaTion of ail coun 
the census of 1850, besides mach other 
tieal matter, distance tables &c.; it ie very mach the 
finest map of the United States aod adjacent countries 


| 


extant, SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY oro an 
Taeavetiine Acenis Wa 
Apr bef 3. AUGUSTUS } Mt °CHELL. 


Lanna ORE neem 


| pal of Com 
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Srpes.—The Lives of Aims anp Arps For Grris AND 


BUCHANAN and FREMONT, the Champions | Youxo Women, on the Various Duties of Life 


of Democracy and Republicanism. 20,000 
Agents wanted to sell in every town in the 
United States, I 


The Life and Public Services of 
JAMES BUCHANAN, of Pennsyivania, 
Late Minister to England, and formerly Min- 
ister to Russia, Senator and Representative in 

3, 


and Secretary of State; including the 
a. 





tant of his State Papers. By K. 


Hoaton. 

The above book has been written by a gentleman 

well qualified by hie literary attainments, — h 
@ Demoe ; 









ject of the Memeir with many 
facts of his early life, and from 
of Mr. Buchanan has been supplied with ma 
inaccessibie to other parties, The proof-sheets 
been submitted to authorized parties, It can there- 
fore be called, without reserve 


AN AUTHENTIO & AUTHORIZED ese a 

The book makes e handsome 123mo. volume of 
400 pages, neatly bound in cloth, andis ‘embellished 
with an accurate Portrait on Steel, from an Ambro- 
type by Brady, engraved by Battre. Price $1. 








IL. 
The only Complete and Authorized Edition 
of the Life and Public Services of 


JOHN CHARLES FREMONT, 
With an accurate Portrait on Steel. One neat 
mo. Price $1. 


The subscribers assure the public that thie volume 
prepared by an eminent literary gentieman, whose 
resources for the material and authorities are di- 
rect, will be the only complete Biography of the 
eminent 
EXPLORER, SCHOLAR, STATESMAN AND HERO 
Whose recent ination by the R bit party, 
for the highest office in the gift of the people, has 
wed tnterestin his wonderful career. 
heretofore unaccessibie, to the gen- 
eval reader, including incidents of bis early car 
wil! be incorporated in this volume. 

For further particulars apply to 

DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
No. 119 Nassau street, New York. 

— of either sent by mai! post- - on — 

ug.— 











ef price. 





Tax Next Prestpent.—F RemMontT's 
Lire, Explorations, AND Pusiic Services. In 
one handsome volume, with thirteen fine illus- 
trations and accurate portraits by Chas. W. 
Upham. Price, prepaid by mail, 87c. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 


Aug 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


inc‘uding Physical, Intellectual, and Moral 
Development; Self-Culture, Improvement, 
Dress, Beauty, Fashion, Employment, Educa- 
tion, the Home Relations, their Duties to 
Young Men, Marriage, Womanhood and Hap- 
piness. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver, Author of 
“ Hopes and Helps,” “ Mental Science,” “Ways 
of Life,” &c, Fow.er ann Wetxs, Publishers, 
308 Broadway, New York; 142 Washington 
Street, Boston ; 231 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Price, pre-paid by mail, in paper 50 cents, in 
muslin 87 cents, in gilt $1. 

To give a more complete idea of the book 
“Aims and Aids,” we copya paragraph rom 
the Author’s Preface. 


“*My interest iu Woman and our common hu- 
manity. is my only apology for writing this book. 
I see multitudes of young women about me, whose 
geneial training Is eo deficient In all that pertains 
to the best ideas of life, and whose aims and efforts 
are so unworthy of theic powers of mind and heart, 
that [ cannot make peace with ny own conscience, 
without doing something to elevate their aims and 
quicken their aspirations for the good and pure in 
thought and life. 

“In regard to the book IT may say, whatever it 
lacks, it has the merit of being in earnest. 


CONTENTS. 


GIRLHOOD.—Girlhoot's ticat Work—Form a Char- 
acter -?Uxe anv Excuosric —Puysical Health—Inde- 
pendent—lavelihoed: 

BEAUTY .—Elevating in its Tendency—Two-fold— 
Wasbiogton, Josephiue, Casnning—Every Woman may 
be Beautiful. 

DRESS .— Present Customs Unhealtbful, Slovenly and 
Immodest —Suicide ve. Providence—Taste, an Element 
of Mina— + at iate Dress Adimirabl-. 

FaSHIO Made Supenor to Health—Ministers— 
Votaries of Fashion—Mothers of Great Men—Ameri- 
can Women— Nature. 

EDUCATION,—Life a School—Female Edueation— 

rue Ambition—Woman's lnflaence—Scmething to 


Live For 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT Pipe So he Buy 

and Mind—Health a Datv—Edueation 

MORAL AND SOCIAL CULTURE. — ‘Woman 
Judges by ye Mental Powers—Male and 
Female Minds Analyzed 

EMPLOYMENT.—A Duty —Dependence _— 
Adversity gives S rength—Do ee thing and 
Something — Activity and Siren, 

ME —Home Influence 

Worlt—Home Hah 


iah'te Second N 
RELATIONS AND DUTIES To Youn Lo ator — 
par “song of the —~— aon Reverence Female W 
rrors of Seciety—Time Trifled worse than — 
MARRIAGE HAS Ts LAWS —Second Question 
in Life—Be Sure you are Right—Know whom thou 
Marries'—Early Marriages— Married Life Lived Well. 
RELIGIOUS DUTIES — Mora! O>ligations—Impiety 
of Profeased Corietians -Life Cucerful—Religion of 
GaSe © ~~ pains Uuseen we Love—Life 
° ve 
ee \NHOOD Civilisation — Influence—Virtue of 
> i hat shall Woman Dy —A True 











vimana — Woman's 








Just PusiisHep, Mapame Os- 
sotrs NEW VOLUME, AT HOME AND 
ABROAD ; or Things and Thoughts in Ameri 


|ea and Europe. By MARGARET FULLER 


OSSOLI, Author of “Woman tn the Nineteenth 
Century," “‘ Papers on Literature Art,” &c. &c, 
Edited by her brother, Astuaus B. Futien. 

1 vol. 12moe, pp. 478. Price, $1, 

“The volume, we may venture to predict, will 
deserve to be classed with the most acceptable 
books of travels of any country or age.’’—(Jour- 
ce. 

To an observing @ the authoress adds a eul- 
tured mind, aud a singular power of description. 
This is a book which needs no 

















HAPPINESS. —Heappiness a Daty—Despondency is 
Irreligious—Found Unexpected! y —Possible te All, 





We regard this work as the most important of an 
yet written by the author, It hes received the higheat 
approbation from those whe have read it, For girls 
aod ng gg — for boys. . yeues meo and 
parenta, al @ commend it as ent! appropriate 
and valuable for atu readers. sacs 

Agents supplied by Express at wholesale 
rates. Please address 

ros} LER AND WELLS, 
Broadway, New York, 


tw” Postage ve... received in payment for 
Books. 








for 
we are confident that it will command the atten- 
tion of every one who begins to read it.’’—([boston 
Transcript. 

“A welcome offering to =~ many admirers of 
the late Countess Ossoll. In many 
respects, indeed, this lady was one of the most re- 
markable women whom our country has produced,”’ 
—({Hoston Traveller. 

WLER & WELLS, 208 Broadway, 
ear For sale by all the principal Booksellers io 
the United States. apr 





Aw Essay on Party ; SHOWING ITs 
| Uses, 'rs ABUSES, AND ITs Senunes Disso.v- 
TION ; also, some results of its past action in 
the United States, and some questions which 
invite ite action ty the near future, by Pulcur C. Fares. 
The author is no politician in the popular sense of the 
word, but from a point far above the field of the present 
party warfare, observes errors, and the causes of those 
errors. Men of all parties, and of no party, can find in 
the Essay much te approve. Price 25 cents. Address, 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broapway, N.Y. 





Weser’s ANaTomIcaL ATLAas oF! 
THE HUMAN BODY, lithograpbed and republished by 
Ewotcorr & Co, No. 59 Sechaen street, New York 


the German edition by Prof M, J. Weber, con | 
| 








from 
sisting of eleven entire figures, natural size, with a com- 
prehensive explanation. For salo, in sheets, or mount- 
ed. Sets in sheets, $15. Mounted $25, Jonegtd. | 


Boox ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, 6e; Bank 
Checks, Bil! Heads, Business Card* 
Ornamental Designs for Color Print. 
ing, &c., engraved in the best styl, 

229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House,N.Y. 





BeavMont’s PHYSIOLOGY ; OR THE 
Puysio.ocy or Digestion, with Experiments 
on the Gastric Juice. By Witutam Beavuont, 
M.D., Surgeon in the U. 8. Army. 

This work is a record of experiments on 
digestion, made through an artificial opening in 
the stomach of A St. Martin, where everything 
that took place during the process of healthy diges- 
tion could be closely observed. Such an opportu- 
nity was never presented before or since, and itis 
to these experiments that we owe nearly all we 
know of the action of the digestive orgaus. The 
record is made full and explicit, free from techni- 
eal terms, and cannot fall te be useful to all who 
read it. 

Price, prepaid by mall, $1. Address, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 








Hupson River Rarroap.— From 
April 21, 1856, the trains will leave Chambers 


sirest Snuun ae tvliows ~ Baprees,6 A. oi. aud or. al.;5 
mail, 9 A. M.; through way train 12 M.; emi- 

int, 7 P. M; for Poughkeepsie, 7 A. M. and i 
"nm: for Sing, Sing Sing, 10:30AM, gg BS P, 
Hudaon, 330 for Peekakil! M. 
The Poughkeepsie, “tus Bing and Beokekilt trains 
stop at the way stations. Passengers taken at Cham. 
bers, Canal, Christopberand Thirty first streets. hes 

for New York leave Troy at 4:35, Tand 10:45 A. M. 











tra 4:08 P. M., avd East Albany at 5, 7:30 and i 15 
A. M. and 6:15 P. M. M. L. SYKES, Jr., Sup’s. 
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Antuur’s CELEBRATED PATENT 


Sevr-SeaLing Frorr Cans aAXD JARS. 
TWO MEDALS AND FIVE DIPLOMAS ALREADY 
AWARDED. 


Used last year by th ands of families, hotel 
and boarding-house keepers, with the most com. 
plete success. All kinds of ripe Fruit, Tomatoes, 
&c., may be kept in them wih their fresh flavor 
unimpaired. By their use,every housekeeper may 

for the winter season a supply of all the 
ummer fraite, such as Strawberries, 
> jes, Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, 
Blackberries, &c., in a condition so far superior to 
ves, that no one who bas used them 
ko back to the old, 
costly method. 
for putting up all kinds of fruit 
cansand jars The cperation is 
le, and the result certain, where 
observed. 
ade of tin, and the jars of finely 
of yellow ware and nest snugly for 
EDW. P. TORREY, 
No. 6 Platt St.. New York, 
Wholesale agents for Manufacturers. 
® also by S. W. Smith, No. 50 Maiden 
























Full direction 
accompany th 
exceedingly sim 

s 









shipping. 





Lane; A ns & Johnson, 443 Broadway ; Henry 
A. Kerr. 7 Rroadway ; Augustus Whetmore, Jr., 
683 Broadway ; J. W. Sullivan, No. 74 Sixth Ave- 
nue, cor. of Waverly Place; C. 8. Benson, 317 
Bleecker street ; and the leading Furnishing and 
Hardware stores in this city and Brooklyn. 


CRANBERRY PLANTs, of the Bell or 
Fag shaped variety, the kind most suitable for | 
geveral culture. They can be grown on poor, | 
swampy, unproductive land. Aiso, on land that will 
retain moteture through the season, oftem producing 
150 to 300 bushele per sere. Fine bearing plants are 
offered at 50c. per 100, or $4 pe F 1000, under 10,000 
plants. 

UPLAND CRANBERRY 
Which we on poor, cold, sterile, hillsides, and poor 
lands ey are raised in great abundance in Canada 
and the Northern Provinces. Smaller fruit more 

productive than the lowland kinds—Aleo— 

NEW ROCHELLE OR LAWTON BLACKBERRY 
Cirevlars relatirg to Cultore, Soil. Price, &c., will be 

forwarded by enclosing » postage stamp. 
F. TROWBRIDGE, Dealer in Trees, Plants, &c 

ay—tf New Haven, Conn. 


fue Kanzas REGION ; 
PRAIRIE, DESERT, MOUNTAIN, VALE AND RIVER. 
By Max, Greens. This volume contains a re- 
jiable Map of the Territory, and an original 
Map of the district now being settled; thermometric 
tables, showing the temperature, winter and sum- 
mer, in different sections; statement of the rela- 
tive quantities of rain ; correct measurement of 
distances; directions as to Route and Outfit for the 
Pioneer; history of the Santa Fe trade, with statis- 
tistics; synopsis of recent land treaties, and full 
information respecting Indian titles; some account 
of settlements recently mads; minute descriptions 
of more than a hundred particular localities; anda 
general view of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Produc- 
tions, Capabilities of Soil, and Commercial and Mi- 
ners! Resources of Kanzas, from the Boundary to 
the Rocky Mountains; interspersed with INCI- 
DENTS OF TRAVEL, and anecdotes filustrative of 
the Charater of the Traders and Red Men. To which 
are added copies of the Organic Law, the Homestead 
Law, Squatter Laws, and Market Prices, with ovher 
desiderata which make it a COMPLETE MANUAL 
FOR THE EMIGRANT, and work of reference for 
the student, as well as an instructive Book of West- 
ern Life. Price. prepaid by mall, 37 cente, 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


NEW POCKET MAPS. 

Havine made arrangements with 
the best Map Publishers in the United States, 
we are now prepared to furnish, singly or in 
quantity, the latest edition of pocket-maps of 
all the States, These maps are recently pubiished, are 
corrected to the time of going to press. They show all 
the Railronda, Canals, principal Post-Routes, &c. They 
are printed on strong, tough paper, beautifully colored 
in counties, and put in a neatly gilt muslin ease cr cover, 
of convenient size to be carried in the pocket. We will 
send the following, free of postage, on receipt of 3144 
cents each. 


Maine, North Carolina, T!linots, 
Massachusetts and South Carolina, Indiana, 
Rhode = otee, —o ™), 
New Hampehire, Ala rebigan 
Vermont, Florida, Michigan ‘&. 
Connecticut, Mississippi, Minnesota, 
New York, Louisiana, Lake Superior, 
New Jersey, Arkansas, N. Bronewick, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Nova Scotia, 
Delaware and Kentocky, 
Maryland, Miesou Canada West, 
Virginia, Ohio N, Y. City, &e, 
showing the townships, which are accurate, of 


the States of Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, Marsachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, New Hampshire 
oy tenn, and New York, showing a portion of the 
Canadas, put up in the same style, will be sent, prepaid 
for 15 cents each. 

We can furnish any map in any style, put up in any 
form, Direct ali orders, postpaid, to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
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903 Broadway, New York, 
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Garpyer Curtson has just completed and Patented in America, England 
and France, his new invention—THE “CONE” FURNACE—and asks the special attention of 
those about erecting or r delling buildi as well as dealers in Hot Air, Steam, or Hot 
Water Furnaces, and all interested in Steam Power, to carefully examine this invention, 
which entirely changes the principle and character of Hot Air Furnaces, developing another 
and a new principle, and obviating ali former objections to their use. The practical operation 
of a number of these Furnaces erected during the past winter, points out a new discovery in 
science, by which the most wonderful economy in fuel has been attained, and clearly demon- 
strates that the waste heat lost from chimneys is enough to warm every dwelling in the city. 
By this invention the heat formerly lost is made to warm the house. 

The Cut above represents this invention as a Furnace, for Warming all classes of Buildings 
with Hot Air, but the same principle is being adopted with remarkable success for Steam and 
Hot Water Heating Apparatus; also, for Steam Power and all other useful purposes for gene- 
rating heat. 

This discovery—simple in itself—is the daily wonder of those who witness its results, and it 
becomes a matter of surprise that a plan at once so simple and practical in its operation 
should thus far have entirely escaped the notice of scientific men. We believe that no one who 
investigates this principle will be liable to use a furnace constructed on any other. 


CHILSON, GOULD & CO., 
99 and 101 Blackstone Street, Boston. 





YOU MUST NOT FAIL TO READ 
THE AUTHENTIO 
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GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.’S 
IMPROVED MELODEONS. 


The oldest Establishment in the United 
States—employing two hundred men, and 
Jinishing eighty Instruments per week. 
About eighteen thousand of our Melodeons have been 
finished, aud are now in use. 
Our latest improvement consists of the 


PATENT DIVIDED SWELL, 
and all our Melodeons hereafter will be furnished with 
this attachment wrrmouT xxtaa cHares. We shall 
dispose of no rights to other makers to use this swell ; 
hence, it can only be obtained by purchasing instru- 
ments of our manufacture, 

We have on file a large number of letters from the 
best judges of music in the country, which speak in 
flattering terms of the n of our Melodeons, 
and which we shall be happy to show on application. 

LIST OF PRICES, 
IN PORTABLE CASE: 


Four Ocravs Mg.opzon, extending from CtoC, $45 
Four anv 4 Hatz Octave Metopaon, extending 





from CtoF, - - - ° 
Frvg Octave Metongon, extending from F to F, 15 
Five Ocra si" eames double reed. extending 
ae + + Ee 
IN PIANO CASE: 
Five Octave Mriovgon, extending from F to F, $100 
Sex Octave Mewes N, extending from F te¥, - 130 
Five Octave Metopgon, double reed, extending 
from FtoF, - - - - - - ° 
Onean Met peon, (for Churches,) five octaves, 
eight stops, one and a haif octave pedals, and 
four sete of reeds, - - - - - - 350 
Orders promp]+ filled. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Baffalo, 
and No. 87 Fulton st., New York. Aug 














LIFE, EXPLORATIONS, AND PUBLIC SERVICES L 


or 


JOHN C. FREMONT, 
AS PUBLISHED BY TICKNOR AND FIELDS, BOSTON, 


In One Handsome Volume, 13 Illustrations, 
For 72 Cents, 
SUPPLIED BY MAIL, POSTAGE FREE. 


UNDER-GARMENTS, 
AND 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


of the above Goods at the Lowest Prices 
e well-known Importing and Manufacturi 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broadway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New Yor«. 











AN EXTENSIVE and Soperior Variet 
rchased in 


for which they can be 
this Country, will be found at Establish of 





po 


PATENT SYSTEM OF WRITING ! EVERY 
one his own teacher!! Mac Laurin’s Manual 
Gymnastic Exercises in Writing,—Patented by 
the U. 8. Government Feb. 14, 1855. ) 


In a set of 8 Books. Price $2 per set. One set 
can be used by @ dozen learners. Sent by mail, 
pre-paid, to any part of the Union, on receipt of the 
price, Schools and Dealers supplied on liberal 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
Bust, designed especially for 
Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
tor. It may be packed and sent 
with eafety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world, Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25. FOWLER anv WELLS. 

“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. A cast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
buman head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs is rep d, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications, Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 





e le 

This perfectly novel series comprises 96 pages 
8x15 inches, of beautifully electrotyped models, 
with the applicati of the 7 i device for 
overrunning them. The sure means, are here, for 
the first time offered, to enable every one, without 
regard to years or special talents, to acquire in bis 
own room, without a teacher, and in « fortnight’s 
time, the very highest degree of skill and rapidity 
in current writing. The system can be used with 
the same advantage by children. The books are 
accompanied by « pamphlet with full directions, 
and the amplest testimony of the perfection of the 
system and ite results. There is no longer a neces- 
sity for any one not being an elegant and very rapid 














iter. 
Por sale by FOWLER AND WELLS ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organs 
July 308 Broadway, N. Y. are concerned.”—New York Daily Sun. 





Dr. Martrson’s Patent Exastic 


Insectine InstruMENT. This Syringe is just 
entering the market, and is receiving the un- 
qualified approbation of the public. It is in 
the form of a pump, but is without a piston, It re- 
quires but one hand to work it; may be used 
without au assistant ; and is admirably adapted to 
all the purposes of a male and female Syringe. It 
is also extremely light and portable, and may easily 
be carried In a lady's or gentleman’s pocket. The 
acoompanying figure explains how the instrument 
is held when im use, The elastic receiver, repre- 
sentedas being held in the hand, is first compressed 
and then permitted to expand; a vacuum is thus 
formed, and the receiver immediately fills wth fluid. 
In this manner the individual may pump or inject 
any quantity of fuld. 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith (Mayor of Boston), and senior 
editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
speaking of the Elastic Syringe, says: “One of its 
peculiarities is, that there is nv piston, and hence 
it is always in order, Nothing,” he adds, ‘“‘could 
be more simple or admirable” 

Price $3. 

Sent by mail, prepaid to any distance within 
3,000 miles, $3.50. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N, Y. 





“Tue Oxpest and Best IN THE 
Worp.”—Merry’s Museum and Parley’s Maga- 
sine. Edited by Robert Merry, assisted by 
Hiram Hatchet and various contributors. 
New series, new type and new paper. 

The July Number commences a new volume of 
this universally popular Juvenile Work comprising 
History, Biography, Travels, Geography, Riddles, 
Puzzles, Frize Trials, Hieroglyphical Enigmas, &c., 
and beautifully Illustrated. Terms, $1 a year in 
advance, four copies fer $3. Specimen wumbers 
sent free. Send your names, with the money to 

I. ©. & J. N. STEARNS, Publishers. 
Aug.—it. No, 116 Nassau Street, New York 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 18 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 161 CHESNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA, 
856 BROAD S8T., NEWARK, 43 FOURTH S8T., ST. LOUIS, 7 CAMP 8T., NEW ORLEANS. 
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Would you lessen the labor, increase the leisure, and promote the health of your wife and daughters, and make home 








} 
| 


The great success of this Machine may perhaps be attributed tothe | This Machine is especially designed for family work, 
fact that it is adapted to a greater variety of cloth work than any | is simple in its arrangement, runs very still, and is very 
other machine. It is aimirably adapted for quilting of all kinds, for much liked. The cut represents the Machine as it ap- | 
general family use, and tailor’s work. This is the only machine well | . . ? | 
adapted to cloak making and quilting linings. pears when not in use. 

l 





This Machine runs at great speed, quilts beautifully, 
and for Dressmaking and Family Work, has no rival. 


Price 8110. 
Price «120. Price 885. 








This is a new and beautiful Shuttle 





| | 
Machine, ee all the latest improve- | Peculiarly adapted for shoe work This Machine is, as will be seen, in work-box form. It is very convenient, on 
ments, and admirably adapted for shoe 4 tailor’ 4 ki account of its small size, for travelling. When closed, the machine presents the 
fitting and binding, and for vest making | and tailor's use, and bag making, Ladies’ Work Box. and 4 itis a W. 
and tailor's use generally. The shuttle | It is of the highest finish and a great came appearance 06.6 ae WO: x, and when opened it is s Work Box indeed. 
in this mosnine is improved to run | favorite. | It is very much liked, and in great demand. 
cotton admirably. } 
Price $75. Price $110. | Price $75. 
REASONS WHY GROVER AND BAKER'S MACHINE IS UNIVERSALLY PREFERRED FOR FAMILY SEWING. 
1st. It is more simple and easily kept in order than any other Machine. 4th. The same Machine runs silk, linen thread, and common spool cot- 
24. It makes a seam which will not rip or ravel though every third ton, with equal facility. — 
stitch is cut. 5th. The seam is as elastic as the most elastic fabric, so that it is free 
3d. It sews from two spools, and thus all trouble of winding thread is from all liability to break in washing, ironing, or otherwise. 
avoided, while the same Machines can be adapted at pleasure, by a mere 6th. The stitch made by this Machine is more beautiful than any other 
change of spools, to all varieties of work. made, either by hand or machine. 
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These Machines have won the unequalled patronage they now enjoy, solely by their own merit and manifest superior- 
ity. A careful examination of them, before purchases are made elsewhere, is most respectfully solicited. 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
i <7 























